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GUIDO LOPEZ 


Bern in 1924, son of well-known play- 
wright Sabatino Lopez, kas been pub- 
lishing short stories in various Italian 
periodicals. His two plays were staged 
in Milan. His first novel, Jl Campo, 
Mondadori 1948, inspired by the expe- 
rience of his exile in Switzerland during 
the war, received the long-established 
literary “Premio Bagutta”’; a second 
novel, La Prova del Nove, appeared in 
1953, published by Mondadori. He lives 
in Milano. 

TRUMPET RHAPSODY was first pub- 
lished in Paragone 86, February 1957, 
Florence. It appears here for the first 
time in English. 


TRUMPET RHAPSODY 


‘“PLEASE give me... at once... I mean... quick... ” and 
he seemed breathless, as if he had run all the way to the shop; 
he was rigid and his face white, you might say dazed. ‘‘Give 
me that record of Arrigéms, the . . . trompet,’’ his hand point- 
ing to the shelves, explaining then, ‘‘The trompet rapsody.”’ 

The sales clerk looked at the boy suspiciously, he looked at 
his neck, the shirt a little dirty, the soft jacket, what he could 
see of him from the counter. 

‘‘Trumpet Rhapsody?’’ he asked at last. ‘‘You mean 
Harry James, his trumpet rhapsody, is that what you want?’ 

The boy said yes with his head, the back of his hand pushed 
at the lock of reddish hair, and tossed it away. He kept his 
eyes halfclosed, and they were puffed up and bloodshot. ‘‘Give 
me ten other records,’’ he added ‘‘by anybody, it doesn’t matter 
who.’’ 

‘*Listen son,’’ said the clerk, bristling, ‘‘listen, don’t waste 
my time. There’s a lot of people in the shop, see?’’ 

‘“Why? don’t you trust me?” the boy dared him. ‘‘Do you 
think that I can’t pay? Look here, see if it’s good!’’ He 
pulled out a ten-thousand lire bill, with its clean pattern, which 
erackled between his fingers. He put it on the counter. 
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The other, reluctantly, picked up the bill in a bad light, 
and scowled at the customer more than at the money. Then, 
‘You pay the cashier,” he concluded, thrusting the money back 
at the boy, ‘‘when you get the records. Are you taking them 
home now?”’ 

‘*No, no, I just want to listen to them—inside there,’’ and 
he pointed to the row of booths. From one that was open a 
tenor voice sang out ‘‘Oh bell’alma innamorata, oh...” The 
door shut quickly. 

The man behind the counter searched the shelves, extracted 
the records, put them under his arm. ‘‘Here,’’ he barked, still 
looking distrustfully at the boy. 

In the booth thera was a piercing smell of violets and ashes 
smudged on the carpet; the sales clerk sniffed and looked 
sharply, laid the records on the small table, pulled one out of 
its cover. 

‘*Not this one now—later,’’ the boy stopped him nervously. 
‘‘T’ll think about it. Please,’’ he added, but roughly, ‘‘please, 
I'll decide myself.’ 

“The other hesitated before closing the door behind him and 
leaving. From the booth came something like a roar, then a 
sharp tearing; the man turned back, but inside, the boy had 
adjusted the sound. Now it was easy to listen to the low voices 
of the saxophones. 


* 


Alone with the record player, with the quiet rhythm of the 
music, it seemed to Gianni that he had finally conquered peace 
for himself. He relaxed his muscles, his arms hung down; 
there was a metal chair and he sat flabby on it for some minutes, 
with the turning record weaving. Then something stirred in- 
side him, and he got on his feet again. 

‘*Be still now,’’ he says to himself. Slowly from his vest 
pocket he takes out Micaela’s photo, he puts it on the small 
table near the records; then from his pants pocket he pulls out 
a pack of Nazionali, a book of matches. His hands tremble but 
he lights up, and the smoke suddenly turns his head. So he 
erushes the cigarette against the ashtray; he sits down again, © 
waits. Maybe he’s waiting for the end of the record. Mean- 
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while the twisted butt goes on exhaling a thin smoke and the 
smoke meets the low ceiling of the booth, curves and overflows, 
coming down a thick gray on the cold green eye of the speaker 
—a wide open phosphorescent eye. The sharp trumpet finish 
seems to make the smoke curls quiver. 

Before lifting and reversing the record, Gianni tears at a 
nail with his teeth. A second cigarette goes to his lips, he 
lights it. He doesn’t any more mind the violet smell; through 
the wall trills a tenore di grazia, overcome at once by the saxo- 
phones and drums, and by the song of a wild wounded beast— 
Armstrong’s raucous voice for sure. 

They were crazy about Armstrong, Giorgio the bartender 
and Rosetta his girlfriend; sometimes, when everything shut 
down at the Pappagallo nightclub toward four in the morning, 
the band already gone, or maybe only the drummer still there 
waiting for Giulia the hatcheck girl, sometimes they had a yen 
to keep the music going; they’d start the jukebox, then pick a 
record and it was always Armstrong, that damn Negro, his voice 
between a roar and a gurgle. They would dance crazy; and 
him, Gianni, using the broom to sweep under the counter of the 
bar, felt himself itch when he looked at Micaela: who she stayed 
with or whose arm she took when she walked out . . . Going out, 
she’d make a gesture to him with a distracted smile, maybe pull 
his hair. He hung back alone, with those other two and Arm- 
strong’s voice. 

Only once did Micaela really notice Gianni: a sudden 
caprice, to see how Gianni the sweeper would behave, Gianni 
the melancholiac, Gianni the lonesome. boy, Gianni the ‘‘if you 
don’t get smart here you won’t wise up till you die.’ One 
evening Micaela quarrelled with her casual companion and then 
was alone, nobody waiting for her outside or indoors, alone in 
the darkest corner of the place, already with a stubble of chair- 
legs in the air; and Gianni studied her while he maneouvred 
the broom indifferently as if tracing designs on the floor; he 
glanced at her and rehearsed in himself the rush of proposals 
that he might offer her this evening or never again—this first 
time that Micaela was obviously free and had no date. He felt 
like all those words (after all two or three’d do well enough) 
would bunch in his throat; and suddenly she remembered about 
Gianni and said ‘‘Gianni, come here, Gianni.’ 
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Maybe this time not out of caprice only, but for a glint of 
sympathy, tenderness; after that, every evening for more than 
a year he fixed her with the eye of a howling dog, but in a 
silence worse than a dog’s. And so now Micaela was waiting 
almost maternally for him to take off his waiter’s short white 
jacket, the bowtie, the black glossy trousers, and to put on the 
rumpled brown suit, the striped tie a little frayed, the everyday 
shoes. 

‘Are you hurrying, Gianni? Or have you changed your 
mind ?”’ 


All of a sudden in the booth Armstrong’s voice was snuffed 
out on a harsh note by that phrase. . . ‘‘Hurrying, Gianni, or 
have you changed your mind?’’ seemed to go echoing between 
the narrow glinting walls dimmed with smoke. So that Gianni 
looked at Micaela’s photo, as if he expected to find her different : 
face and lips now not talking, waiting for an answer. Then 
he was frightened at the stillness of the picture. 

“‘T’m going now,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘What am I doing 
in here?’ And he looked around to be sure he was not locked 
in. 

His hand touched something hard in his pocket : he remem- 
bered it was a mountaineer’s small curved flask of cognac. He 
could not say when he had put it in his pocket, there were 
blanks in his memory about the night before, nor if he had 
taken it with the idea of the lonely booth and the record. He 
lifted it to his lips and gulped, he tasted its warmth and how 
it helped his mood. He put the little flask down next to the 
records, the ashtray, her photo. 

Now he knew why he was there—for the Trumpet Rhap- 
sody, but still didn’t understand why he had asked for all those 
other records. Yet some instinct told him to stick to these, to 
pick one of them and not this, as if he were really scared that 
what he came for would finish him there, the Trumpet Rhap- 


sody. 
But it was not fright, maybe: actually, it was a postpone- 
ment of something that he wanted so much. Fear yes, but a 
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fear that in the end the ruse would not work. It was like this 
—it was necessary to get ready, with all those other records and 
with the cognac, to believe in the trickery of the Rhapsody. 


It was Micaela who was obsessed with Harry James while 
the bartender and Rosetta went for Armstrong. The bartender 
said, ‘‘Harry James is only an amateur, you can’t compare him 
to Armstrong!’’ But the woman shrugged her shoulders, she 
wouldn’t discuss it at all. And it had to be Harry James and 
his trumpet to fill Micaela’s room, a room which for Gianni 
looked too pink, had too many curtains, too much perfume, too 
much of everything—how and where could you sit down with- 
out rumpling the stuff and messing up the carpet? Yes, Micaela 
knew how to move about inside it, she’d put on the little table 
the liquor bottles, the small glasses, and now sampled them. 
She stretched out her arm to pick up a record, leaned back 
relaxing ; she shifted him closer or farther away, without ever 
touching him or being touched—with a gesture, a look, a blink 
of the eyes. 

‘*Listen, Gianni, tell me the truth, Gianni, how old are 
you?’’ She knew very well. Seventeen. And she knew he 
would keep his mouth shut, would be ashamed but silent, be- 
cause he was no good at revealing himself or lying. 

‘*Listen, Gianni, come here . . . No, that’s near enough .. . 
Here, like this. Sit down there, Gianni, listen, Gianni, have 
you found a girlfriend yet?’’ 

He said no with his head, smiling only to protect himself, 
and looked hard at Micaela. He wanted to say, ‘‘I think only 
about you. Micaela.’’ But he would not say it. He opened 
his eyes wider and felt them lost and wet, and the lock of hair 
drooped slow slow on his forehead. He felt cold. She laughed 
openly, frankly amused; but as she saw his face grow yellow 
and hard, she heard her own laughter, and quenched it. Now 
that stiffening of the boy who trembled at its sound, had a 
different quality for her and she liked him, she felt herself a 
woman. And at the same time a mother, saying, ‘‘My poor 
ehild, forgive me—I was not laughing at you. I laughed, just 
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like that : .. I didn’t mean to hurt you. I swear to you, Gianni, 
I understand it all, and even if I didn’t understand anything 
... 7? And the trumpet of Harry James seemed to start a 
dialogue with the drums, almost like a joke. And Micaela ap- 
peared to let go the strings of her Gianni puppet, she got up to 
sit down again, and like a friend she was telling him, ‘‘For in- 
stance, you made a mistake to choose the place where you work, 
it’s not the spot for you.’’ 

He answered, ‘‘Choose? I didn’t choose it. Somebody 
brought me there three years ago: you weren’t working there 
yet. They don’t let me choose, oh no, in my family there’s no 
time to pick and choose, we must do what we find to do, there 
are five of us and two are working; God help us if one stops. 
My father found the place.’’ 

“*T get the idea, but shouldn’t you change it? There are 
better jobs in town, why don’t you try to find something else? 
What a sweet rascal you are, my child! But what are you made 
of?” And that low voice had her own lovely Tuscany accent, 
hardly modified. ‘‘You should have been born the son of rich 
people, not those storybook boys! Or are you a bastard?”’ 

‘*Micaela!’’ he protested. And that name which after all 
burst from his mouth, round and almost shouted, pulled him 
to his feet. His veins swelled. 


So, here was the reason why he was in the booth : how could 
he in his own home, in that room which was his home, believe 
‘in this fiction, playing Micaela’s record? Even had there been 
a way, an instrument to play it on, how could he come home 
with that record, to hear James again, with his mother there 
and the dishpans, the shirts, the kids? 

If indeed he’d asked for that record simply to listen to it 
again—he said to himself. And once more fear grew big in 
him, he elutched the cognac bottle, then another record which 
he drew out of its cover and threaded on the spindle; he lifted 
up the little head as light as Micaela’s hair, while the swish of 
the needle sounded like her dresses rustling, and his arm was 
unsteady. 
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He took another big gulp, his hand thrust in his pocket; 
from the green eye came the dragging fall of a dance number 
that Gianni had already heard many times at the Pappagallo, so 
sweet and spread and pining without any possible comfort, 
without hope. 

It seemed somebody was hunting in his very heart, a lump 
knotted his throat. The tears stole down his cheeks. ‘‘My God 
my God,’’ he murmured at the slow fall of Magenta Hafe, sink- 
ing like pebbles through long waters—‘‘You couldn’t keep me 
from meeting her, why Micaela, why really her? What bad 
thing have I done, my God, look how many there are who do 
wrong... help me, Jesus.’” 

Taking Micaela’s picture and holding it up high, he wept 
hard, until with a jump he snatched the needle off the record, 
which kept turning, turning, rustling. 

Gianni was listening to the disordered tumult inside him- 
self. And it was only last night that he was drawing his hand 
out of the cash register at the counter—the hand with the wad 
of bills—and stood terror-stricken, listening for footsteps. Last. 
night, certainly he would have done the opposite, would have 
put the money back in its piace, already calculating the enormity 
and uselessness of the risk—if that same fear had not held him 
by these noises, and then hurried him to the street (and maybe 
at that moment he had grabbed the small cognac flask), where 
he ran as far away as he could, in any direction. 

And also here, in the musie-shop booth, he could not bear 
the tension of the silence: he slipped another record out of its 
cover, he felt it go with a swift rhythm, faithless he would have 
said, as if that beat had slapped someone; and then a harsh 
piercing voice, certainly a Negro voice, a girl’s voice that sang 
‘Give me a Pig’s Foot,’’ he didn’t quite know what she was 
singing, but he felt it was done bad and at the same time it 
was a kind of superb singing, a provocation, a sort of acid joy 
afloat on a wave of weeping, or who knows what the hell else. 
This was a scourge that excited him, and here was the way to 
use the money against Micaela. ‘‘Here are your bills,’’ he 
said, whipping them out of his pocket. ‘‘Here they are, see 
them?’’ Flap, flap, he beat them in the booth, like this, ‘‘Keep 


‘them !’’ one for each slap of the cadence, ‘‘Give me a pig’s foot 


and a bottle of beer ...°’ The devil only knows what he was 
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saying, but he was singing like a man’s got to in this mood: 
“*Keep it up, why don’t you take them? Aren’t these enough 
for you, do you want more of ’em? Here they are, the bills, 
if it’s what you want and nothing else but that!’’ 


* 


And in fact hadn’t Micaela at a certain point said to him, 
‘*My child, you’re a dear boy, Gianni, but you’re a baby, Gianni. 
You haven’t a penny and you’re still a kid: why don’t you go 
with girls of your own age? Why don’t you get smart, huh? 
and give up looking at me that way every evening? I work, 
see, they pay me, see. How do you think I pay for this room 
and the records and my dresses and everything? it’s what they 
pay me. Do you get me, Gianni? Good. That’s all for now, 
let’s sleep, and we mustn’t think any more. This evening’s 
gone just like that, so let’s quit talking. I’m really sleepy 
now, put the light out and goodnight.’’ 

At that moment Gianni got up, raised the top of the re- 
eord player and put the little plastic head once more on the 
track of Trumpet Rhapsody. 

‘‘Give up Gianni, take that record off, Gianni. That’s 
right, it’s enough really. 

Still leaning against the shiny record player, he felt rosy 
from head to foot, his bones jutting from his sides and shoulders, 
bones not strong and solid yet, but with a tenderness in the 
panting of the ribs, a spring in the sharp shoulder blades; a pink 
boy, with his long hands expectant or on guard, and his half- 
open mouth and that hair crossing his forehead; he felt safe, 
his shoulders covered by the sound of the trumpet, partners 
with Harry James: he had his own fortitude in the Trumpet 
Rhapsody. 

‘‘Take that record off Gianni, I told you to give up. Go 
away from there, go on back! oh I mean don’t be a child, 
Gianni!’’ He saw her get up to cut that sound off, to fall on 
him; he felt her nails redden his flesh, the weight of that ripe 
body, full, like a shock on his frail skeleton. 

‘*Take that record off!’’ 

And they seemed to be in harmony, those two, with the 
sound behind his shoulders, since it’s all alike to pull away and 
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press and let go and start again; the same struggle. ‘‘Get that 
record off, damn it!’’ Vulgar words were now spitting from 
her mouth, careless of herself and him., while she kept on fight- 
ing and uselessly stretching out her hands to stop the music— 
‘Son of a... take it away ... damn you and... you’re stub- 
born as a mule, Gianni... ’’ But now it was too late, she her- 
self knew that she wouldn’t reach it in time to stop that thing, 
turning and playing. Now—she knew it well enough—now 
the trumpet was to change the conversation, not any longer rip- 
ping off, but now like a dance, like the affectionate flattery of a 
eat against you : it was smooth serene music now; they couldn’t 
go on fighting those caresses of music. ‘‘Gianni, so should you 

Be good, Gianni... ’’ But the child in Gianni was sure 
of himself by this time: there was contact between her and the 
music, a kind of trap, the Harry James trumpet had mastered 
Micaela. Gianni understood that it could begin all over again 
with Micaela every time a record like this got going: so long 
as he wished it, so long as he didn’t give up, the spell of that 
record would keep Micaela for him. 

The sun was already streaming between the slats of the 
Venetian blinds, her skin was all zebra-striped by that sun, light 
and shadow running along her, while sleep was coming down 
on him. 

When he woke up, he found himself alone in the room; it 
was already six o’clock in the afternoon, much too late to start 
his work time at the Pappagallo; so he lay idle as if he had 
nothing, really nothing to do. And as if all at once for the 
first time in his life he had become a prince of the do-nothings ; 
he began to hum a tune and pour drinks from the night table, 
since each object in the room had magically become his very 
own thing, and was to remain there forever. 


* 


The booth seemed to get smaller, so full of smoke now and 
bills and covers everywhere, on the floor and on the little table : 
the place swayed slightly, like the cabin of a boat, the soft 
transparent walls tottering toward him. 

He felt unexpected impulses to open the door, to eat, to 
drink water, to breathe the new air, to sleep. He heard the needle 
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whispering at the rim of the record, then it stopped here, and 
seemed to cut his legs down. 

Like the evening of that day in Micaela’s room, the room 
had grown dark once more; and again Gianni was lighting the 
faint lamp leaning over the bed, that one only. Having walked 
back in to the fable, he was calmly waiting for her return, he 
moved quietly toward the kitchen, searched and ransacked the 
pantry, then went off to sleep, always waiting for her in sil- 
ence. Not out of arrogance or provocation, no nor pride of 
himself—but really like a clock that stops and surely wil! start 
to run if you wind it. But when he heard the creak of the front 
door, terror buckled his legs, like now, as he jerked to cover 
himself, trying this way to hide, to run under, defenseless, all 
shame, all shrunken. He gathered up his belongings from the 
bright sateen, while her unheard words he felt instinctively 
beating at him like rain. 

And so the money idea came and twitched at him: now 
that Micaela seemed not to notice him behind the counter or 
between the little tables, now that she did not even look beyond 
or sideways to avoid him but completely through him, as if he 
had become transparent, a mere nothing for her. And maybe 
this was a childish hope, to win her back with money; but above 
all a bitter will to revenge himself, to hit back with the same 
weapons. He had sensed confusedly the impulse to work on 
her, not her picture but her real and living face, the gesture 
of throwing money in contempt. Lots of money, a mountain 
of money : bunched ten-thousand lire bills, if not gold or silver 
coins to hit her with. 

He sprang up toward the table, picked up a record, set the 
keen point of the needle down abruptly, and waited, standing 
and gripping the instrument. Yes yes, now he was reatly. 
Harry James’ trumpet started on time. His mouth laughed 
without a sound. But only for an instant: now he was sub- 
dued. 

‘*Tdiot, idiot !’’ he cried to himself. ‘‘What did you want 
to get, fool, with your bills fluttering in the air? Couldn’t 
you think of something better, something of yourself, your own 
stuff, not take from others? Haven’t you feet and hands and 
a voice? And what’d you come here for, after all? To ery 
over a record, to pretend to find yourself in Micaela’s room 
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again? Did you take the photo too, for that, and the flask, for 
that, and money to throw in her face? And then what? And 
tomorrow ?”’ 

Tomorrow, he said to himself, this afternoon, tomorrow and 
the day after tomorrow. ‘‘You thief,’’ to himself, ‘‘they’re 
already trying to find you. They know by now that you’re the 
one. Only a kid like you could’ve stolen a whole bunch of bills; 
only a kid who lost his head for a woman of thirty. Nobody 
else, nobody unhappier and more of a fool than you,”’ he re- 
peated along with the sound of the record which seemed to 
draw the words out like water oozing through a hole. ‘‘Gianni 
Gianni, you’re crazy, and you’ll pay for this, stupid, you’ll pay 
... and how can you get out of here? What’re you going to do 
when you’re out of this trap? Where’ll you hide? How could 
you get to this point? You wanted to be stronger than Micaela, 
to be the man you’re not, and now you’re paying, paying... 
Oh Gianni, you miserable dope . . . to the tune of the trumpet, 
to the beat of the Rhapsody, paying, you keep paying.”’ 

‘*You gotta pay, you gotta pay alone,’’ he hummed to him- 
self. And now he didn’t hear the music any more because the 
sound was inside him by this time, like smoke, like air, without 
being heard. 

And so he grew aware that he was thinking of that other 
thing, his thoughts branching out to it: on one hand the new 
thought, fearful, blinding clear, without a way out, his hand 
plunging into his pocket again, trying to find another object, 
finding it, pressing it; and then on the other hand the thought 
of all the gathered years inside him, the chance to flower and 
show fruit, to justify himself: his living fullness, the occasions 
that he might lose forever, the uselessness of throwing them all 
away. 

‘*She’ll know all right, she’ll understand, but still she’ll be 
putting the same record on with another man—a real man, not 
like me—after I’ve already paid,’’ he muttered to himself. 

And then to get out, to run, ‘‘Mother, help me, Mother !’’— 
ready to suffer everything, even his mother’s eye, his father’s 
step, its weight at the house door, and the shame, the ridicule 

If only I could get out of this thing alive, alive, and not 
give Micaela that satisfaction. 
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Get out, get away! He moved, he tried to move toward the 
door. 

But it was like the first and only night with Micaela, it was 
like it in another sense: now the needle dug in on that sound, 
it had passed beyond the middle of the track, more than half 
of it, the trumpet was winding on to the end, and now it was 
too late to retract or to lift the needle: Harry James was blow- 
ing the last shriek, and a moment before the yelp that stabbed 
most, came the pause, a hard spasm of a pause—the silence of 
the end of the world. 

In that moment’s silence, as he opened his tight fist on the 
blade, that part of him alive cried for help: the howl of a ter- 
rified child. But the Harry James wail covered the cry and 
drowned it. 


* 


‘What a mad thing,’’ said the clerk, and it was the twen- 
tieth time he repeated it in the confusion. ‘‘I saw him with my 
own eyes, dead drunk, with the money everywhere... He 
must be crazy! And do you know what? Not with a knife 
or a razor or a pistol—nothing like that! with a small pen- 
knife. Fainted at the first drop of blood. They take it into 


their heads, they ... In my time, we wouldn’t do this of 
course, but if we did, we’d at least have done it for real.’’ 
**Sure sure.’’ 


(Translated by Sonia Raiziss 
and Alfredo de Palchi.) 





CAFFE CINO 
31 Cornelia Street (off 4th St., at 6th Ave) 
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*This notice would have been in smaller print, but that is 
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HELEN NEVILLE 


Helen Neville’s poems have appeared in 
The Nation, The New Republic, Poetry, 
Paris Review, Commentary, Noonday I, 
and others. 


LOVE SONG 


Your suit is deep. Veins of warp, 
thunders of wool, enclose you. 
Hand’s wool, too, and eyes 

silken across a room. 


Full of the touch that tore them— 
as it tore your handshake, plunging differences 
in one screamed granite slide. 


I am my fair neck, 

and the fair beads round it; 

my found mouth, and 

its winter words. How shall I flow 


into that river whose immortal face 
dribbles my space? 


* 


MY SON IS A MURDERER 


Mother If Life were a fruit, this would cut it. 
If Life were a sea, this which is all we know 
would swim it like knives—establishing 
ports, gulls, harbor whistles, 
churches and city halls. If Life were a soil, 
a seed like this could fall upon it 
with rape of pine and centuries of beans. 
But Life is none of these. It is the desert 
this sun has made. 

Father How terrible 
to have to walk, eat, sleep, say hello 
as if you were performing motions 
performed by someone else! I don’t even know 
whose breath I am. 
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Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 
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My arms won’t hold me. 
I could lie on my breast, if I had a breast. 
I could dream myself, if I had a name. 
These are not tears. They are what 
a woman shed before the world began, 
weeping because she had no name. 
No one has lived 
before me. The bright stiff air, 
deprived of echoes, holds a sun 
so major bright and blind 
it casts no shadows, won’t forgive 
the dusk of armpits, the curving shore. 
The sun that is before we were. 
With nothing here to warm or see 
(no hand to bake it in Apollo’s ruins), 
it will I think like the toy balloon 
a child’s hand frees float upward to the shores 
of upward floating, primaries of not. 
Before I am was no one here. 
My thunders shake the previous air. 
I want to lie 
in dinner time, mating time, o’clock time, 
bright time, eager time, springtime or 
weeping time. I want to sleep. 
Who is 
hand or table, sweet with touch? Who 
is taste, calling me tongue? Whose blue or green 
drowns me in sight? Whose name is inch, that 
buries me? 
I will ask the streets to walk over me, the bed to 
lie at my feet. Last night I heard the trees 
talking, 
as strangely as men! 
If it were a color, a word, 
a sound, 
a color of itself, a way of looking at itself, 
it could breathe in my veins, become my mouth. 
It would speak to me, I’d so impoverish it; 
saying soft sweet words like, ‘‘I spilled ink on the 
rug. 


Father 


Mother 


Father 
Mother 
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I wrote my name 
twenty times on the sidewalk. I have 
disappeared.’’ But it’s no 
shot-with-silver silk, no clay mound. It’s itself, 
self-selfed-selfed 
in being being being. It’s that word 
never to be played or planted, eaten or sung: 
whole as an egg, or like that final noon 
self-blown in skins of sky. 

We are Eve and Adam, 
walking through first-time’s no-time toward no 
other, 
before begetting Abel and his brother. 

And never to see 
ourselves as trees! Never to be 
rocks, rivers, trees ! 

(Weeps) 


It is a fact, like Stonehenge. 
Whose morning stamps my face upon my face! 


A GIRL’S SONG 


I’m not my face My bangles tell 
my names Men breathe me in 
I keep asking Am I my skin? 


A breathe brick roses 

and lick the blood from 

the iron streets 

I keep asking myself Am I old? 
But the houses fly past me 

like dreams of silk 


I want to live 

closed in a whisper in my smallest face 
as darkness bangs upon 

the banging doors 
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I love Immanuel Kant 

and Percy Shelley 

the carnivals vomit 

dead roses filthy lace 

Frost boils in the trees 

as I chew the green buildings 


I love you 
I kiss your hands 
that never move 
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PHAROS 


On the High Priest’s tunic 
Golden pomegranates, silver bells. 
Alexander, off for Egypt, 

Was stilled by the lustre of robes. 
White as that boy-god’s city 
When it stood 

Second town to Rome, 

The Priest’s robe must have gathered 
Such light as Pharos throws. 

On the day of festival 

They sailed to the Island— 

Jews and many others— 
‘*Reverencing the place in which 
The light of interpretation 

First shone forth.’’ 

A god was translated 

By those rabbis. 

The Sibylline oracles 

Spoke Messianic prophecies. 

The gates of allegory 

Are never closed. 
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COMPANY 


IT WAS the warmest evening in May. In the open kaffeneon 
in the centre of Dourou Square in Xallandri sat two young men 
smoking expensive cigarettes and drinking cognac. ‘They were 
dressed much alike, in narrow woollen trousers and wide-should- 
ered jackets, and both of them wore blue ties emblazoned with 
silver fleur-de-lis. It was quite early, the shops on the main 
street were still open, and the young men craned expectantly 
in their canvas chairs, peering into the smokey yard of the Asto- 
ria Restaurant across the way and down the already dim vista 
of Prince Paulus Street toward the willows and poplars at the 
far end, through which were pouring walkers and motor- 
bicyclists from the suburb of Paradisos. After a few minutes 
of fitful watching one of the young men said, ‘‘There’s Yorgo!”’ 
and the other quickly slipped on a pair of green glasses and lit 
another cigarette. Yorgo broke into a trot before the Astoria 
and slid up to their table like a rugby player. 

‘*Greetings !’’ he said in a dark, democratic voice, and slip- 
ped into a chair. ‘‘Did you go to the guitar concert?’ He 
shifted uneasily this way and that, lifted a glass of water from 
the table and drank it out in one swallow. 

‘Did you go, Taiki?’’ said the boy with the green glasses. 

‘Guitar concert !’’ cried Taiki accusingly. Yorgo shrugged 
his shoulders and appeared even more nervous than before. 

“*T didn’t go to the guitar concert, kid, I’m just asking,’’ 
Yorgo said. ‘‘It was in the Zappeon.’’ He clapped his hands 
and a waiter run across the street to the table and set two 
glasses of water before him. ‘‘A medium,’’ Yorgo said, and the 
waiter vanished. 

*“Who went to that, eh? Who went to that?”’ 
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‘‘What, Jimmy?’ Yorgo said. He had been looking in- 
tently at the smoke rising from the Astoria grill. ‘‘Costa said 
he was going? I don’t know! I just asked you about it.’’ 

‘‘Did he have company?”’ Taiki asked. 

“*Costa?’’ Yorgo said. 

*“Who else, you moron?’ 

**T guess he had company,’’ Yorgo said. ‘‘He has dif- 
ferent company now. Some characters from the Academy.’’ 

Jimmy let the green glasses slip down his nose and looked 
over them at his companions. He raised his cognac glass and 
clicked it against the heavy gold-flecked frames. ‘‘Notice any- 
thing?’’ he asked. 

‘*The glasses!” Yorgo said, snatching them from Jimmy’s 
nose and instantly fitting them over his own. ‘‘Ay, kid, they’re 
something!’’ he cried. He reached across the table and cuffed 
Jimmy in the ear. ‘‘Everything is beautiful through them! 
Ha! ha!”’ 

The waiter came with a cup of coffee, medium. 

‘*Hey, look at these glasses, eh?” Yorgo said to the waiter. 
‘*Barba-Mimi, try these glasses for size!’’ 

The waiter dutifully hooked the glasses over his nose and 
ears and squinted through them at a passing girl. ‘‘Extra- 
prima,”’ he said, affecting a German accent. 

‘‘Here go,’’ Taiki said, accepting the glasses from the 
waiter. Leaning far back in his chair he gazed through them 
at the planetree leaves fluttering above the kaffeneon. He 
sucked a volume of smoke from his cigarette and, looking like 
Mussolini, blew it out again, upwards along his cheeks and be- 
hind the glasses. Laughing and squinting his eyes he fell for- 
ward again and wrenched the glasses away from his face. Jimmy 
accepted them again with a resolute grin. 

‘*You see?’’ he said. He glanced around the square. ‘‘I 
wonder what happened to Costa?’ 

‘‘Peasant!’’ Yorgo said. ‘‘He’s got other company... 
I just told you!’’ He pushed Jimmy into hell with a springy 
motion of one hand. ‘‘Maybe he'll show up tonight, kid. Wait 
and see.”’ 

Taiki leaned far across the table and spoke into a water- 
glass. ‘‘I saw him in Filothei this afternoon,’’ he grunted. 

"$08..." 
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‘*And with a girl and nothing,” Taiki said. 

‘*Costa?’’ Yorgo said, a voice darker and thicker than his 
young moustache. 

**God dammit to hell!’’ cried Jimmy, jumping up and down 
in the canvas chair. ‘‘Why do you keep these things canned 
up, kid?”’ 

‘‘Ay, ay, ay,’ said Taiki into the waterglass. 

‘*What company !’’ Yorgo said. 

“6 Ayayay 1 

They all leaned toward the table in silence, thinking. An 
omnibus, its windows open, roared through the square, leaving 
behind it a cloud of dust and the crackling echo of a popular 
song. A gypsy woman, moaning, a sick baby in her arms, wan- 
dered through the café and crossed the street to the Astoria 
where she begged swine-drippings through a hedge of mocking 
schoolboys. With the rattle and slam of its corrugated metal 
shutter, the fish-shop on the corner closed for the night. The 
two fish-peddlers slouched across the street to the kaffeneon and 
ordered ouzo in big poor-men’s voices. Jimmy finished his 
cognac and said, ‘‘What’ll we do tonight, gen-tlemen?” 

‘‘Have you eaten?’’ Yorgo said. 

‘*Haten!’’ Taiki laughed. 

Yorgo clapped his hands and cried ‘‘O Mimis! O Mr. 
Mimi!’’ and when the waiter came paid for two cognacs and a 
medium eoffee. Taiki punched him in the shoulder and rose. 
‘*A little volta?’’ he said. Jimmy also rose, stretching langour- 
ously. ‘‘A promenade,’’ he yawned. Without another word 
the three of them walked off across the Square arm-in-arm. 


II 


Costa ducked through the shrubbery of his cousin’s front 
garden and skidded around the fountain, frightening two white 
doves out of a pomegranate tree and sending them flapping out 
past the streetlamp on Agia Pariskevi Boulevard. He tapped 
at the kitchen window and called, ‘‘Ernoula! Ernoula!” 

The grim-faced maid came to the door wiping her hands 
on her bosom. ‘‘Upstairs with the baby,’’ she said, waving him 
into the room. He lifted an apple from a bow! on the window- 
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sill and ran upstairs, taking the marble steps three at a time. 
‘*Erno-u-l-a!’’ he called. 

“‘Here!’’ his cousin whispered. She was lying in the half- 
dark bedroom feeding her infant daughter. One elbow sup- 
ported her as she leaned over the baby on the blue satin bed- 
cover; the child had its face pressed against one heavy breast 
and was making a clicking and grunting noise as it drank. 

‘*Turn on the radio, darling,’ his cousin said. Costa obey- 
ed, switching on a creme-coloured table set on the dresser. Then 
he sat down in a chair, folding his hands in his lap and crossing 


his legs. 
‘*Did you want something ?”’ 
“The ... records... ’’ Ernoula said, adjusting the baby. 


“Did you ask Giorgios about them?’’ 

‘*Yesterday,” he said excitedly. 

‘‘Then take them,’’ Ernoula whispered. She drew the baby 
away from her breast, sat up and smiled at her cousin in the 
semi-darkness. Radio Athens was gradually beginning to seep 
through the loudspeaker across the room. ‘‘They’re in the 
eabinet in the livingroom.’’ 

Costa rose, crossed the room and touched the infant on the 
bed. ‘‘She never seems to grow,” he said. 

‘‘Ach!”’ Ernoula said. ‘‘Everyone says the opposite!’’ 

“‘T’ll bring them back tonight,” Costa said. He walked 
away and stood in the doorway, staring at Ernoula. 

‘‘How was the concert?’ she said, lifting a side of her 
bodice across the damp breast. ‘‘Was it good?’’ 

“*It was Segovia,” Costa said. He took a box of cigarettes 
out of his jacket pocket and put one between his lips. Ernoula 
watched him light it and then suddenly turned away, blushing. 
‘*He’s wonderful, Ernoula,’’ Costa said. ‘‘My God, it’d be 
worth a front seat in hell to play the way he plays! I’m sorry 
you and Giorgios ecouldn’t go.’ He stepped out into the hall. 
‘*T’ll bring them back tonight,’’ he said, and went down-stairs, 
leaving his cousin sobbing in the darkness. 

‘*Katina?’’ he said, entering the kitchen. The maid rose 
self-consciously from a plate of salad and keftedhes and walked 
in front of him to the stove. ‘‘ Well?” she said, angrily. 

‘«There are some records in the cabinet in the livingroom,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Will you get them for me?’’ 
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**Records?’’ asked the maid. 

‘‘Gramophone records,’ Costa said. “You must know 
them.”’ 

The maid slapped her hands on her apron and walked 
through the hall into the livingroom saying ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes, yes, 
yes.’” In a moment she was back with the stack of gramophone 
records. ‘‘Wait,’’ she said. 

Costa leaned against the stove and stared out into the dim- 
ming garden while the maid carefully filled an Italian Christ- 
mas-cake box with the records. She handed it to him and went 
back to her dinner. ‘‘Good night,” she said. 

“*Good night,’’ Costa said, and went back through the gar- 
den into the street. In place of the white doves, two tiny bats 
flittered between the eypresses on Agia Pariskevi Boulevard, flit- 
tered and fell and darted through the warm air, sniping gnats 
and mosquitoes. At the end of the block, at the very perimeter 
of the lamplight, a man carrying a rose walked into the street 
and stood there for a moment, judging distances with wrinkled 
eyes. Then he walked into the shadows beneath a cypress tree 
and urinated against the wall. Costa slowed his pace and met 
the man when he emerged from the shadows. ‘‘Good evening, 
brother Eugenios,’’ he said. ‘‘What are you doing with that 
rose?’’ 

Eugenios slung an arm around Costa’s shoulders. ‘‘My 
God!’’ he said. ‘‘You scared me half to death! Where’re you 
going, kid? [I just...eh... borrowed the rose’’ He made a 
swirling motion with his left hand and put the rose behind 
Costa’s ear. 

‘‘!’'m going to Athens,’’ Costa said, freeing himself of the 
flower. 

Eugenios stopped to light a cigarete. ‘‘Got company?’’ he 
asked. 

‘Sure, sure,’’ Costa said. 

They began walking again, Eugenios screwing up his lips 
as he drew upon the cigarette and blew the smoke out again over 
the rose. ‘‘They say you’re keeping new company.”’ 

‘‘Who says that?’ 

Eugenios shrugged. ‘‘The boys. Jimmy, Yorgo, Taiki. 
The boys. They’re down at the Athletic Club on the Square.”’ 

‘What time is it?’’ ; 
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‘*Quarter to,’’ Eugenios said. 

‘“My God! I’ve got to catch the bus!”’ 

They turned the corner into the lighted main street, push- 
ing through crowds of boys and girls who walked the lazy Satur- 
day promenade and hurrying on down toward the town square. 
“*T’ll be late,’’ Costa said. ‘‘God, I’ve got to hurry!”’ 

‘Take it easy,” Eugenios said. ‘‘Your company will keep.’’ 


III 


‘**Here comes Andreas,’’ Jimmy said, mudging Yorgo across 
the table. They looked across the bright cellar-café of the 
Athletic Club at the stairs leading around the bar and to the 
Square outside. Halfway down the stairs was standing a man 
no taller than a child, a cripple with one arm in a sling and one 
eye obscured by a blood-smeared bandage. He limped down the 
remaining steps and stood with his chin against the bar. 

‘*Ouzo,’’ he grunted in the bass of an alcoholic. 

‘*Hey, Andreas!’’ Eugenios said. 

‘‘Andreaiké!”’ the others called. ‘‘Dreaiké! Ay, aren’t 
you selling balloons today ?’’ 

Andreas limped across the room and stood before the young 
men’s table, glaring at them. He was very dirty and wore a 
smell like a halo. 

‘*Where’s your auto today, Andreas?’’ Taiki said. 

**To hell with all of you!” Andreas answered. ‘‘I don’t 
have to come here. I can go to the hotel and get all I want to 
drink.”’ 

‘‘Go ahead, then, beautiful one,’’ Yorgo said. 

‘*God damn all of you!”’ the cripple said. 

‘‘Hey, Demetriké!’’ Jimmy ealled. ‘‘Bring little Andreas 
some ouzo, eh?’’ 

The bar-boy approached the table with a small glass of 
water. ‘‘This kind of ouzo?’’ he asked with a grin. 

“‘Yeah, sure kid,’’ Jimmy said. He took the water and 
placed it before him on the table. ‘‘What will you do for this, 
Andreas mine?” he said. 

‘‘Dance for us, sweet one,’’ Yorgo said. 

Taiki went to the jukebox, a gramophone on a large slick 
black box, and dropped a disk onto the turntable. When the 
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music began he clapped his hands, stamped his right foot on 
the floor, wriggled and sang, ‘‘Ya, ya, ya! Aren’t you going 
to dance for us, Andreas?’’ 

‘*Ouzo, Andreas!” Yorgo said, lifting the glass. 

The bar-boy laughed. 

‘‘Come on, Andreas!’’ they all shouted, and the cripple be- 
gan to stumble in an agonising circle around the floor of the 
Club, clapping his hands badly out-of-time and moaning in a 
grotesque falsetto. Eugenios jumped up from the table and 
thrust a rose into the bandage around the cripple’s head. 

‘‘Ay! Ay!”’ they all sang. ‘‘ With a carnation behind your 
e-era-r! And the devil in your e-y-e-s!”’ 

When the record ended, Andreas dropped into an empty 
chair at the next table. ‘‘God damn every last ... ’’ he grunted. 

‘‘Here’s your reward,’’ Yorgo said, placing the glass of 
water on the table. Andreas lifted-it, drank it dry and in a 
second spit the water all over the floor. 

‘*Pigs!’’ he eried. ‘‘Kiss my cross! Kiss my cross, pigs! 
Mother of God! Kiss this cross, you pigs!’’ But they all 
booed and threw water and cigarette packages at him until he 
ran upstairs into the Square. Eugenics walked to the stairway 
and looked out into the trajectory of the cripple, up into the 
broken darkness of the Square. Across the street the Athens 
bus clanked into life, turned around the war memorial and 
started off towards town. A fat well-dressed couple passed 
between the big outdoor keffeneon and the doorway of the 
Athletic Club and the man said ‘‘Good evening” to Eugenios 
and tipped his hat. Eugenios turned to the others in the café. 

‘‘Guess who’s going to Athens tonight?’’ he asked. 

‘*You tell us, kid,’? Yorgo said. 

‘*Costa, that’s who,’’ he said. ‘‘I met him fifteen minutes 
ago near his cousin’s house.’? He winked. ‘‘He had a big 
package under his arm and he said he was going to town.”’ 

“‘Told you he had company!” Taiki said to the others. 
‘* And I saw him in Filothei this afternoon with a girl, that’s 
what I did. I passed by in the bus and he was walking along 
the road with a girl.’’ 

‘*Did you recognise her?’’ Eugenios asked, sitting again. 

‘“How the hell should I, kid?’’ Taiki said. ‘‘There are 
enough girls in Athens!’’ 
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‘“‘Think he’s getting a little bit of . . . ’’ Eugenios rolled 
his tongue in his cheek and slapped the palm of one hand against 
the back of the other. ‘‘Think so?” 

‘‘Ha! ha! Ask him,’’ Yorgo said. 

Jimmy indexed his right eye with a tobacco-stained finger 
and leaned low toward the others. ‘‘Remember that school- 
teacher last year... ?’’ he said. 

‘“‘Aw...”’ the others said. 

‘“‘T had her in the old church in Paradisos, I tell you, the 
church!’’? Jimmy whispered. ‘‘God dammit, kiss my cross if 
I’m lying!’’ 

‘‘Aw ... ’’ said the others. 

A motorcycle roared and chugged across the Square, swung 
past the taxi-stand across the street from the bus-stop and pulled 
up ...slowly behind the assembly of chairs and tables near the 
Athletic Club. Downtairs, the young men all rose at once and 
began fumbling through their pockets for change. They drop- 
ped a loose pyramid of coins on the table, shouted a sharp series 
of ‘‘yakharras!’’ to the bar-boy and sprinted upstairs and 
through the maze of the kaffeneon to where the motorcycle stood, 
between two date-palms. ‘‘Ya, Tasso!’’ they called. ‘‘Where 
are we off to tonight, Tasso?’’ 

Tasso was a pinched-face, a thin moustache, a farmer dressed 
in dusty clothes and wearing green glasses very much like 
Jimmy’s. It was well known that he was trying to spend all 
his savings before entering His Majesty’s Army. His motor- 
eycle was a battered BMW with wooden side-car and chipped 
red-painted mudguards; the headlamp glowed and faded as the 
motor passed through its functionary vagaries. 

““Ya, boys!” Tasso said. ‘‘Come on, come on!’’ They 
mounted the cycle behind him and leapt into the side-car, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Shall we go to the mountain?”’ 

‘*Great!’’ Yorgo cried. ‘‘Tasso always has the best ideas! 
Let’s go to Pentellis!” 

Tasso squeezed the accelerator, circled the open kaffeneon 
and the Square, and headed east along Agia Pariskevi Boule- 
vard, leaving a trail of petrol-fumes and laughter. The boys 
sat high in the side-car, loosening their ties, freeing their hair 
in the wind. They bumped across the railroad-tracks, passed a 
man and a mule and howled like goblins. As they rumbled 
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through the first olive-groves at the edge of the suburb and 
began the slow climb tuward Mount Pentellis Tasso said: 
‘“Where’s Costa?’’ 

‘‘He’s got new company,” the others said, and began to 
sing. 


IV 


There were two black cats in the lemon tree in the doctor’s 
garden, watching, with illicit concern, the movements within the 
well-kept house. When the doctor’s wife stepped onto the bal- 
cony for a moment to take a breath of air they fled, screaming, 
over the garden wall and into Navromichelli Street. The doc- 
tor’s wife returned to the party without having noticed them 
and went directly to the gramophone. 

**Shall I play another?’’ she asked. 

‘*Please,’’ Costa said. He was sitting between the doctor 
and the doctor’s nephew, listening to the nephew’s comments on 
Segovia without any considerable argument. Before him on the 
table was a half-consumed glass of retsina and a small plate of 
pear-slices on toothpicks. 

‘*He’s too mechanical, too sure,” the nephew said. He point- 
ed to the gramophone. ‘‘Do vou hear that? That’s Montoya, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Costa said. 

‘‘Now that’s something different,’’ said the nephew. ‘‘He 
may be almost clumsy sometimes, but he’s alive, he’s got fire.’’ 

‘‘And Kétsikas?’’ said the doctor. 

The nephew leaned back in his chair. ‘‘Kétsikas is the 
best we’ve got,’’ he said. ‘‘But what have we got? We've a 
million amateurs out of a population of eight million.”’ 

‘“*T think Kotsikas is fine,’’ Costa said. ‘‘He is no Segovia, 
but he’s fine.”’ 

‘*Fine!’’ laughed the nephew. 

‘*Costa has some thoughts on our art,’ the doctor said. 

‘‘Our art,’’ said the nephew. ‘‘Our artists are no longer 
ours. They’re either so old they belong to the world and not 
at all to us, or they’re in Paris or New York. Do you expect 
them to stay here?’’ 

‘‘There was Kazantzakis,’ 


, 


said Costa. 
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The doctor looked at him. ‘‘Do you see, eh?’’ He tap- 
ped the nephew’s knee. 

**One,’’ said the nephew. 

‘‘He died just after that Frenchman won the Nobel Prize,’’ 
Costa said. ‘‘In the winter, do you remember? One day the 
shops were full of this man’s books with Priz Nobel all over 
them, and the next day the black tears of our country were 
stretched into a million kilometres of crépe and the Frenchman 
was forgotten.’’ 

**Here, perhaps,’’ said the nephew, ‘‘but who remembers 
anything here? Do you believe they know old Niko in New 
York or in Paris? Do you believe even we will remember who 
Kazantzakis was in fifty or a hundred years?’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t matter,’’ Costa said, drinking his wine. 

*‘Of course not, of course not,’’ said the doctor. He rose 
and vanished among the guests, leaving Costa alone with the 
nephew. 

‘*He lived abroad,’’ said the nephew. 

‘‘He is buried here,’’ Costa said. He followed the doctor 
across the room, stood for a moment looking at the baleony door, 
and then walked outside. It was deep May night. The sounds 
of the motors and the underground trains on Omonia Square, 
just a few blocks distant, lifted high into the warm black air 
and floated out toward the ring of mountains around the city. 
A fiddle and a zouzouki, being played in some nearby taverna, 
seemed to be locked in the dark branches of the lemon tree in 
the garden. Far overhead an aeroplane droned heavily toward 
Turkey, its lights blinking red and green. The air smelled of 
jasmine, of earth, of cement, of resin and wine. Costa lifted a 
matchbox from his pocket and placed it on the baleony railing. 
Then he went inside and began to gather his cousin’s records 
together. 

“‘The last bus,’’ he explained. ‘‘I’ve got to return the 
records to Ernoula and Giorgios tonight.’’ 

‘‘You ean leave us one Segovia, eh?’’ the doctor’s nephew 
asked. 

‘‘T1’m afraid not,’’ Costa said. ‘‘I’m afraid not,” and, 
looking carefully around the room he said his good-byes and left. 

With the cake-box full of records beneath his arm he walked 
quickly down the shadowed walls of Navromichelli Street to 
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Academy, turned left and headed for the Royal Gardens. At 
the Parliament Building he stopped to light a cigarette. Though 
it was nearly midnight, the street traffic was still heavy, and 
there were many couples on the sidewalks, strolling lazily and 
slowly, obviously nearing the ends of their extended May-evening 
voltas. Stiff but glistening with perspiration, the Evzoni on 
guard before the Parliament Building stood like a melting wax- 
work dummy in his skirts and armour. Costa watched dumbly 
as a fat grey toad hopped down the steps of the Parliament 
square, passed the Evzoni, jumped squatly across the sidewalk 
and into the street and was flattened by a passing taxi. A man 
with heavy moustaches seized Costa by the arm. ‘‘Hey,’’ he 
eried, ‘‘did you see see that, kid?’ 
‘“No,’’ Costa said, and hurried on down the street. 


Vv 


Renée found him waiting, as he had written, near Hadrian’s 
Arch. She seized his hand and they began walking south to- 
gether, toward the Acropolis. 

‘‘T hate them all,’’ she said. 

‘*Why?’’ he said. ‘‘That’s the way they are: you’ve got 
to try to understand them, too.’’ A passing automobile light 
caught her round dark face and dark eyes and she turned toward 
him, pouting. 

**T won’t,’’ she said. 

‘Don’t then,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s try to forget them.’’ 

‘*Tt’s so hard,’’ she said, almost crying. 

“‘Don’t believe that,’’ he said. 

‘‘That’s silly,’’ she said. ‘‘But it frightens me this way. 
Don’t you understand that?’’ 

*“Yes,’’ he said. ‘‘Sure.” 

‘*T have a right to be frightened,’’ she said. 

‘*Renée,’’ he said. 

They walked a long time in silence, always closer together, 
and he stopped several times to light cigarettes or to change 
sides because of the package he carried. They stood, the zoom 
and swish of automobiles at their backs, and looked up at the 
steep black slopes and walls of the Acropolis. 

‘‘Come on,”’ he said, and they began climbing the long 
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steps. There were others climbing, too, swaying couples who 
vanished at the top of the hill and walked to the other side to 
look down at the grey myriad city. But when they had reached 
the first landing he pulled Renée aside and they followed a nar- 
row path through grass and then among pines, on the ridge 
above the Roman theatre. They ducked beneath some black 
pine boughs and lay down on the warm earth. 

‘I’m so afraid of them,”’ she said. 

“*Oh please,’’ he said. ‘‘Oh please.’’ 

She said nothing, but moved gently as he undressed her in 
the May darkness. She held his face against her breasts. 

“*Oh,”’ she cried. 

Her eyes were open; above her were the dark pine bran- 
ches. Far down below the Roman theatre there must be lights 
moving. 

‘‘They’ll never... ’’ she whispered. 

‘*Ernoula,’’ he wept, ‘‘little Ernoula!’’ 

Hearing his cousin‘s name, she wrapped her white limbs 
fiercely around him. His company had been decided. She 
drowned him in her body. He spoke the name no more. He 
had been seized in the tongs of his small eternity. 
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THE FIRST OF THREE FINGERS 


My brother who died of insanity 

for twelve years has been still, a soiled listener, 

and I’ve talked to men-stalks and she-bulbs, 

to the year-long roses on the wall paper, 

and come to no conclusion. Perhaps, in the asylum 
bus, among relatives bringing food and small tips, 
I’m travelling toward myself. 
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FOR A VICTIM 


Sunday morning when the giant of my eye 
stalked rabbits down a chessboard full of thorns, 
and I woke to find the weather at my door, 

asters from our swollen garden floated 

on an ocean of black suns 

in which the stones were singing. 

Sunday and the earthquake in the park 

that left a bonnet’s feathers in my hand, 

a glacier in the subway, 

anchors rooting in the open earth, 

and I was walking with a cloth between my teeth, 
remembering the night before she died 

I turned my seagreen eyes to meet the silence of her face 
and the Sunday whiteness of that bed 

became a beach. 
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FOR THE LIVING 


Said the Lord, I am humble 

of my powers and you 

who are proud I will let live 

as long as my humility abides 
which is forever— 

but I have proclaimed judgment 
against you. 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


I went back for redress, 

I would show my father 

how much better I could act 

in his place, and when I had bound 
myself to his circumstance 

I found my only satisfaction 

in setting him 

adrift. 
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SAMSON 


Did I love God for myself alone 

or for my enemies’ sake also 

that I might not despair of God’s goodness? 
With the jawbone of an ass 

I had killed contemptuously. 

I love Delilah and I would teach her 
His love that she might go and speak 
to them in earnest and she did speak 
and I pulled the pillars down 

one by one in bitter surprise 

that goodness could give my enemy 
triumph. 


NIGHT PEOPLE 


See them with their backs 

to the sun, studying their shadows 
long and dark, and none thinks 

to turn around. It will be night 
and they will begin to move 
among themselves silently, 
touching each other for signposts. 
No one will speak 

and no arm be raised 

in a gesture, as they vanish. 


AND I STAND 


Behind my enemy stands God, 
watching how near I come 

to killing, to making 

my own world and time, 

and then ask His love. 

And I stand and gaze 

past my enemy at Him. 
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CONTENT 


I should be content 

to look at a mountain 
for what it is 

and not as a comment 
on my life. 


WITH THE DOOR OPEN 


Something I want to communicate to you, 
I keep my door open between us. 

I am unable to say it, 

I am happy only 

with the door open between us. 


LIKE A LIE 


In myself I speak the language of love 
and to the outside, of practical matters 
because I do not wish to make the truth 
sound like a lie. 


BLESSING MYSELF 


I believe in stillness, 
I close a door 

and surrender myself 
to a wall and converse 
with it and ask it 

to bless me. 

The wall is silent, 

I speak for it, 
blessing myself. 
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AN ACCOUNT THAT 
DOESN’T ADD UP 


NOT that Lohse was a man without pity. When he had change, 
he gave freely to every beggar he met, even on dark streets, 
where no one could see. But the business with Herriegel, that, 
he thought, was too much. 

Sure, Herriegel was Lohse’s schoolmate, and never failed 
to remember Lohse’s birthdays. He was a man in whom Lohse 
would always have trusted, in spite of this unfortunate forgery 
Herriegel had been sent up on. But was that a reason why he 
had to go see him in prison? Who did this Madame Herriegel 
think he was? She had said to him: He’ll be so glad, Mr. 
Lohse, you have no idea how glad he’ll be. 

The hell he would. Herriegel had character. He’d be 
embarrassed if Lohse came to see him; that’s what he’d be. 
No, Lohse decided to wait until Herriegel had finished his five- 
year stretch, and then he’d pretend nothing had happened. That 
was being a gentleman. Mrs. Lohse, however, thought other- 
wise, and since she had a way of stating her opinion rather 
pointedly, Lohse put on his sunglasses one day, although it was 
overcast, pulled the brim of his hat over his eyes, and travelled 
out there. ‘‘Out there,’’ he agreed with himself, was the pro- 
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per expression. Farther out was hardly possible. The tram 
stopped before a carblock overgrown with camomile and hedge 
mustard; a little beyond, the street was cut off by a narrow 
oil-mottled river, out of which poked like the skeleton of a 
stranded whale the scraps of a dynamited bridge; there were 
fields; and on the right, behind a mountain of rusty tin cans, 
loomed the brick prison buildings. 

Lohse was made somewhat uncomfortable by the close con- 
tact of the other prison visitors among themselves. He waited 
until the last one had turned into the bumpy footpath, then he 
looked around and hesitantly followed the file of visitors. 

He tried to figure himself out. Actually he belonged to 
that group of people who were always able to manage this. 
Today, however, it was difficult. He felt uneasy, but curiously 
this uneasiness gave him a pleasantly exciting prickly sensation. 
He wondered if the discomfort came, perhaps, from seeing him- 
self as an accidentally honorable man having to face an acci- 
dentally dishonorable one; he had already felt this at home; 
that was why he had put on his oldest suit. The prickly sensa- 
tion had just begun however, and he had no real idea what 
might have caused it. Well, in any case he’d be on his guard; 
because there was nothing Lohse disliked more than an unruly 
emotional life. 

At the main entrance of the prison, he was greeted by a 
ceremony which almost made him turn back. The tallow-faced 
keeper wanted to know not only the name of the convict to be 
visited (this still made sense to Lohse) but also (and this made 
no sense to Lohse) the name of the visitor, and since he was 
hard of hearing, or didn’t like the looks of Lohse, the latter was 
obliged to repeat his name so loudly that everybody could hear 
him. Still, Lohse was now free to take off his sunglasses and 
wear his hat as he normally did; which was something at least ; 
his disguise had bothered him in the tram. 

The keeper now opened the door and Lohse had a view of 
the central courtyard. It was covered with puddles. A group 
of guards arrived from the main building, jingling their keys; 
they had the same unhealthy complexion as the keeper, and 
Lohse disliked them at first sight, although he realized simul- 
taneously that his aversion was not basically directed against 
the guards, but against a society that raised such guard types. 
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Lohse was handed over to a very young guard, who wore his 
eap slanted across his left ear, and whose boots shone like mir- 
rors. An old man with a gray beard had recognized the novice 
in Lohse and explained to him, as they crossed the courtyard, 
that the structure rising behind the right wall was the women’s 
section, while the one behind the left wall, the tough cases. At 
this term Lohse felt the strange prickly sensation which has 
seized him earlier; sharply he asked the old man to keep his 
information to himself; but since he knew that his anger was 
not directed against the old man, but against himself, it in- 
creased all the more, and he forgot it only as they climbed the 
dim-lit iron staircase of the main building. 

Halfway up they met a troop of prisoners. Lohse was 
quite disappointed not to see in their faces any sign of incipient 
revolt, or an enslaved urge for freedom. ‘They were stolid 
average faces, whose wearers might have sat behind any window 
in any post office. 

The young guard led the group of visitors into a meagrely 
lighted room which a narrow wire mesh divided into halves. 
Suddenly Lohse had a taste on his tongue as if he had licked 
brass, and observed with surprise that his pulse had begun to 
beat more rapidly. 

This, however, seemed to be due less to the imminent con- 
frontation with Herriegel than to the inhuman matter-of-fact- 
ness of the room, which showed nothing but two spittoons and 
a row of unclean stools. The smell, also, was inhuman, but 
most inhuman, Lohse felt, was the wire mesh that reached from 
the floor to the ceiling. A strange shamefulness, united with a 
strong itching of the scalp, overcame him suddenly at the 
thought that this wire mesh, usually employed to fence in 
land, served here to separate so-called honest people from so- 
called dishonest people. He felt he should try to think of some- 
thing else, unless he wanted to run the risk of stepping out of 
eharacter. 

The other visitors seemed to be less sensitive. Some were 
pacing back and forth, humming or softly whistling to them- 
selves, others were talking in small groups, while one had pulled 
a stool under the lightbulb and was reading a newspaper. A 
ring of keys jangled over in the other side now, a door was 
pushed open, and Indian-file, the prisoners came in. Lohse’s 
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palms were moist, he had compressed his lips and was motion- 
lessly staring, with the frozen grimace of an obstinate. child, at a 
rusty nail hammered in the opposite wall, behind the wire mesh. 

Noise and laughter suddenly filled the room; the visitors 
and convicts strained against the wire mesh, and while some 
showed a casualness which touched Lohse deeply, others were 
trying to hide their embarrassment behind a front of forced 
gaiety. 

A few minutes ago Lohse had caught himself wishing Her- 
riegel were ill, or at least unable to receive him, and it seemed 
as though his wish had come true, because the guard was now 
locking the door. Then, coming over, he said Herriegel was in 
the ward, and that Lohse should wait a moment ; someone would 
take him there. 

Lohse was indignant at the scornful tone with which the 
man spoke of Herriegel. He suppressed a harsh answer with 
great effort, and when a different guard, dressed in a coarse 
twill uniform, loudly called his name, completely forgot to be 
angry at the renewed lifting of his incognito, so hard was he 
trying to make the first guard feel his anger. But that guard 
was no longer paying any attention to him, so Lohse had no 
choice but to follow his new guide. 

As they passed through dim corridors, climbed down the 
stairs, finally emerging again in the courtyard, and crossed over 
to the somewhat remote infirmary building, Lohse asked, an- 
noyed by the attendant’s indifferent face, what it was that was 
wrong with Herriegel. What do you think should be wrong 
with him, shrugged the attendant. Lohse’s palms prickled 
once more, he pressed his lips together and fingered his tie. 

But his anger instantaneously changed to shock as the 
guard, after entering the chloroform-stench-filled corridor of the 
infirmary, unlocked a door, and Lohse recognized Herriegel in 
the only oceupied bed of the room, a Herriegel as he would not 
have imagined him if somebody had asked how he thought Her- 
riegel, then fifty, might look at seventy. The man’s cheeks were 
drawn, a dirty-grey beard covered his bone-thin jaws, his pale 
forehead looked frail like a Japanese teacup, and had it not 
been for the nervous twitching of the eyelids, Lohse would have 
thought that he was standing beside the bed of a dead man. He 
hooked his walking stick around the iron rosette at the foot of 
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the bedstead and bent over the sick man: Good God, Herriegel ! 
Herriegel! man! 

Herriegel smiled weakly and motioned to Lohse with a 
strengthless wave of his bony arm (the wrist was bandaged, 
Lohse recorded mechanically) to sit down. 

What on earth had happened, Lohse asked hoarsely, sitting 
down on the extreme edge of the bed. 

Herriegel listlessly lifted his arms. The other wrist, also, 
Lohse saw, was bandaged. 

‘** |. . two minutes too soon,’’ said Herriegel. A ghost of 
a smile flitted across his face. Lohse did not understand at 
first. He cleared his throat. 

‘Who came two minutes too soon?’’ 

At this point, the guard turned around and told them they 
must finish ; the other visitors were on their way back across the 
court to the exit. 

‘‘But I haven’t been here for five minutes,’ said Lohse, 
who was finally losing his self-control. 

That was none of his affair, the guard said; he had orders 
to follow; he went to the door and opened it. 

Lohse had turned white; he stood up stiffly, and reached 
for his walking stick. The handle had gotten caught in the 
arabesques of the iron rosette, and it took Lohse almost half a 
minute to disentangle it. He did not dare touch one of Herrie- 
gel’s fragile hands; he bowed therefore, his elbows pressed 
tightly against his body, in his direction, awkwardly, and said 
in a hoarse voice that he would come back next Sunday. Her- 
riegel seemed not to have heard him; he was looking past him, 
and in a murmur thanked him for coming. 

Lohse wanted to say something else, but the guard’s im- 
patient throat-clearing just then stifled his voice. He 
straightened himself, and walked with buzzing temples toward 
the door. 

He was not the last; as he leaned against the wall, mop- 
ping the sweat from his forehead, a little distance behind the 
crowd of visitors, he saw a second group, fringed by several 
guards, cross the courtyard. These however did appear to be 
the last, because the guard was shaking his keys at them dis- 
agreeably. In the middle of the courtyard, the guards stopped, 
waiting until their group had joined the others at the main 
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entrance, they disappeared behind the central building. . The 
keeper unlocked the door, and the visitors pushed through. 

Lohse waited to let the others go first, and was staring 
across the courtyard, his eyes burning. Suddenly he saw two 
hands reach over the inner wall topped with broken glass, that 
separated the tough cases from the central courtyard, a shorn 
head appeared, a torso clad in coarse twill, a leg, and then the 
convict pulled his body over and landed with legs flexed on 
the cracked pavement of the central courtyard. 

For seconds the man remained like a sprinter at the starting 
line; then he shot forward. With two or three rowing strokes 
of his arms he had broken clear of the swarm of outgoing visitors. 
At once alarm sirens began to howl, and Lohse saw how the 
visitors were suddenly galvanized; as if a wave were lifting 
beneath them that surged them after the fleeing man; a move- 
ment which exerted a magic attraction also upon Lohse. Be- 
fore he could realize what was happening inside him, he had 
been drawn into the maelstrom, sucked through the door, out 
into the street, where he threw himself blindly into the torrent 
of pursuers and, sustained by the panting of the crowd, carried 
by their cries and pounding feet, excited beyond consciousness 
by the howling sirens, overtook more and more pursuers, drop- 
ped more and more behind him; and at last, gasping, but with 
mad triumph in his throat, shot forward into the lead group. 
Lohse had never known that he could run so well, and at forty- 
four; he had always taken himself for a non-sports type; but it 
became apparent now that he was even better than the runners 
in the lead group. Already he was in front of them, leaving 
them behind, and now, more and more clearly, a new, more 
exciting sound mingled with the diminishing pounding of their 
feet: the hiccoughing gasps of the fugitive. 

Lohse comes closer and closer; harder and harder he works 
himself toward the prisoner. His face glows, his breath whis- 
tles, his tie is rattling around his ears, he swings his cane. A 
hoarse inarticulate ery leaps from him as he shoves his cane 
between the fugitive’s legs. He feels a tearing in his shoulder. 
The fugitive falls; Lohse falls. His head punches a stone, and 
for an instant all is black. Then steps approach, a motor 
screams, there are voices. Lohse feels himself being lifted up. 
He blinks ; he looks around. 
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He was standing in the fields. Before his eyes a lazy swarm 
of crows floated up. The area near the prison was black with 
people, and the street was crowded also; guards, policemen, 
visitors. The street, Lohse now noticed, was lined with dead 
elms. At the place where the fugitive had turned off, a motor- 
eycle was lying in the nettles, the front wheel still spinning. 
The prison doctor and the prison director must have ridden it; 
they alone among the bystanders were not out of breath. The 
doctor had inserted a stethoscope in his ears and kneeling beside 
the convict raised a hand for silence. 

The convict was sprawled on his stomach; his arms were 
bloody ; he must have gashed them climbing over the wall. The 
director stood nearby. At least Lohse, now recording every- 
thing around him with photographie precision, thought that he 
must be the director. He was a mousy gray-haired man with 
nervously twitching eyebrows and a sensitive mouth. He was 
cleaning his glasses and blinking down at the doctor. 

It was only now Lohse noticed that two guards were sup- 
porting him; he freed himself but felt so hollowed out that he 
began to totter. The guards reached out and supported him 
again under the arms. This time Lohse let them. He held his 
breath and stared at the doctor’s back. It was a wide reliable 
back, a back one could have confidence in, Lohse thought. 

Just then, the doctor raised his head. ‘‘Heart attack,’’ he 
said and shrugged. 


(Translated by Charles Dunlop.) 
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THE ISLAND 


I 


Hurt was the first language his heart heard. 
Nothing human but was alien to him. 

Words dropped pebbles through stone ears. 
Eyes hardened the actual daylight, his prison. 
Leaves’ life tingled more than any hunger : 
In autumn falling came their consummation, 
Fiery finales more baffling and sadder 

For his not knowing what growing ate them. 
A dry weeping swept his emptiness. 


Come, pale spring, again the weary growing. 
Meeting and mating, mute light on tree trunks. 
Over shell shucks the warm worm erawling. 
Bullet-tipped boughs, leathery they lunge. 

Mouths open eyes, new hunks move old blood. 

A swoop out of sleep, and the small prey cringes. 
What says the rock to the rusty lichen, its hood? 
In the sun you are good, but the coldness lingers. 
Rain rots the fungi, nibbled by ants. 


II 


Summer came to watch from his shack 

On the land-tip gray garbage-drenched waters, 
Gay buoys bobble, clean crafts idle 

In the boulder-packed harbor, 
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Rope-looped spiles creak to the backwash, 
Give and take, tauten and grate, 

Slip and slack, gurgle salt-heavy, 

Then bleaching, inhale, till each grim crack 
Fills with the whiff of an absent sea. 


And always the oils, their main force colored 
And spent, straggle unheeded, unfused, 
Streak heavily over the baywater’s back. 
Used, now a refuse, listless as shells 

The gulls leave blanching, upturned on rocks, 
The life ken out: like orphans of death 
Still lifting on currents, in light, they mimic 
The life they led, fueling the powering 
Motions of bodies their bodice once fed. 


Ill 


The hardened beach winked erystal, stung 
And clawed again; foam clung gray 

And trembled : some thin breeze compelled. 
Half shells smooth as pearl were drier 
Than the sand, an eddied feather stilled. 
Gold brow to glinting nails alert, 

Loose light spiralling her ears, her hair, 
She bent and stared. The moment ended, 
Seas crashed his wish again, again. 


His love fell through the spoiling summer : 

A drooping wing down spiralling 

Amid the glinting silences 

Fell curling in glistening daylong forests; 
Like a smoke burrowing in crowded loneness, 
All sound murdering, love’s yearning 

Touched a small parched wing, and smokeless 
Burst aflame, and soundless fired 

All his days of separate grownness. 
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IV 


Death shares him with the night. 

The broken eyes of three o’clock 
Outraged, divide the writing 

From the envelope pressed on 

by the missing one; its happy 

Share inscribed, then sealed, then opened, 
To be read by him alone, 

Lapses in estrangement on the table 

Till morning empties it in aftermath. 


This is the room with books and chairs 
That waits inaudibly; what does 

The silence not-a-silence ask‘ 

It asks the breath, the useful eyes 
That scan it uselessly, what lives. 

It asks to be, and not be listened 

To; unmoved, unused, unkept, 

Waiting and awaited, 

It begins an aftermath. 


What knocks behind the sash knows this, 
Knows what least there is to know, to be. 
Always he craves to enter, knowing, 

As he did this room tonight, waiting 

To begin the waiting afterward, 
Sharing—safe, estranged—the silence, 

Of a room, an envelope. 

A feeble knocking at the sash, 

Shared past death beyond the aftermath. 


¥ 


That lingering September before 
The forest kneeled and died 
Under the giant equinoctial, 

He slid down the shaly incline 
Past the shack to find the inmost 
Covered woods, but at a moment’s 
Turning backward glance. 

Beheld the up and coming down 
Trifling through the empty shack. 
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And seen, as from its risen eye, 

The stir of himself through a whirlpool of air 
Sucked a hawk backward and down; lithe waters 
Caught fire, wild weather went whirling the five 
O’clock sun around; a decade of seaweed 

Split open a boulder the burning high tide 
Gulped down; in the hawk’s high lingering stare 
The spell of himself, shuttered by boughs, 
Became a fallen feather of sound. 


VI 


In the weedy gardens of October 

Rattling the dead leaves, the dead 

Come calling, bringing their dream, 

An afternoon wine through which he breathes 
Ethers of sun setting; they wreathe 

Round him the probing haze, and in him 
Press vineyards of their lost knowing. 

A last late ery, a tired glow 

Is groping—clings, breathes up, 


And clears the silent wall—as fainily 
In him unborn children creep, 

Crawl up to breathe this wine, this haze, 
This seething dream of almost knowing. 
Who if not they, borrowing 

His being—the dead alive, 

The unborn living—reach out, 

Almost bestow him, unwished 

Cradles and small crude tombs? 


VII 


The voice of winter cleared, then muffled, 

Then weighed the snaking path clean down to shale, 
Then ground it down to ruts and rock, 

Then paused and shifted like a guest 

Before a door who would be off 

Before he had been in, though knowing 

All awaited him and that 

The feast would not begin until 

He thundered in and sat him down inside. 
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VIII 


Now to become his early winter death, 
Heart’s drone silenced there, 

Wind’s tongue frozen sickling grass, 
In summer turned about; 

Now to become his monument alone, 
Tethered there unread, 

and by a thousand mornings 

Riffled through, unbroken stand ; 
Now to become his own soiled hands, 
Limp after tasks, humped fashioners, 
Destroyers of the fall’s 

Gold tasselings, companions 

Til and well; now to be, 

Become and be again, 

Past now, past seeing, 

Welcome—to each swelling 

Sun, the grave indwelling 

Gatherer, he prayed. 
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ANACLETO MORONES 


THOSE old hags, those daughters of the devil! I saw them 
coming all together, in procession. Dressed in black, sweating 
like mules beaten by the sun. I saw them from far away, rais- 
ing as much dust as an army on the march. ‘Their faces ashen 
with dust. Black, all of them. They came by the road from 
Amula, singing between prayers, in the heat, the sweat falling 
from their faces in large drops, dropping on their huge black 
seapulars. 

I hid as soon as I saw them coming. I knew what they 
were planning and what they were looking for. So I went to 
find a hiding place at the end of the corral. I was running; 
unbuttoning my pants. 

But they came and found me. They said, ‘‘Ave Maria 
purisima !”’ 

I was crouched over a stone, doing nothing, just sitting 
there with my pants down, hoping that they would see me this 
way and leave me alone. But they only said, ‘‘Ave Maria 
purisima!’’ and came closer. 

Miserable old hags; they should have been ashamed! They 
crossed themselves and kept coming until they were practically 
on top of me, in a group tight as a knot, dripping with sweat, 
their hair pasted to their faces as though they had been rained 
on. 

‘It’s you whom we’ve come to see, Lucas Lucatero. We’ve 
come from Amula, just to see you. Your neighbours said that 
you were in your house; but we didn’t think you’d be so far in, 
nor about to do what you’re doing. We thought you’d gone 
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to feed your chickens; that’s why we came in. We’ve come to 
see you.” 

Old hags! Old and ugly as sores on a burro’s hide! 

‘*Tell me what you’re looking for,’’ I said, pulling up my 
pants. They put their hands over their eyes not to see me. 

‘“We have come on a mission. We have looked for you in 
Santo Santiago and in Santa Inez, but they told us you didn’t 
live there any more and that you had moved to this farm. So 
we’ve come here. We've come from Amula.’’ 

I knew very well where they had come from and who they 
were; I could even have recited their names, each one of them, 
but I pretended not to understand. 

‘*Ah yes, Lucas Lucatero, we found you at last, God be 
praised !”’ 

I invited them in and brought some chairs for them to sit 
on. I asked them if they were hungry; if they wanted any- 
thing; perhaps a jug of water. Their throats must be dry. 

They sat down, wiping the sweat off with their scapulars. 
‘*No, thank you,’’ they said, ‘‘we haven’t come to bother you. 
We have a mission for you.” 

‘*You know me, Lucas Lucatero, don’t you?’’ one of them 
asked me. 

‘‘Somewhat,’’ I said. ‘‘It seems to me I’ve seen you some- 
where. You wouldn’t be, by chance Pancha Fregoso, who let 
herself be led astray by Homobono Ramos?”’ 

‘*Yes, that’s who I am; but no one led me astray. That’s 
pure maliciousness. We got lost together looking for cactus 
flowers. I belong to the Congregation. I never would have 
permitted ... ”’ 

‘*What, Pancha?” 

‘* Ah Lucas, what an evil mind you have. You still haven’t 
lost your bad habit of saying evil things about people. But 
since you know me, I might as well tell you why we have come.’’ 

‘*Don’t you even want a jug of water?’’ I asked them again. 

‘Don’t bother. But since you insist, we don’t wish to 
insult you by refusing.’’ 

I brought them a jug of myrtle water, and they drank it. 
I brought another which they also drank. After that, I brought 
out a pitcher filled with river water. They didn’t touch it; 
they said they’d drink it later; they were going to be very 
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thirsty later, when they began to digest. 

Ten women, sitting in a row, their black dresses splashed 
with earth. The daughters of Ponciano, of Emiliano, of Cres- 
cenciano, of Toribio, the tavern keeper, of Anastasio, the barber. 

Old carcasses !—not one good looking. All in their fifties, 
faded as dried-up snowflowers. A fine lot to choose from. 

‘‘And why did you come here?”’ 

‘We came to see you.” 

‘*You’ve seen me. I’m fine. Don’t worry about me.’’ 

‘“You moved very far away, to this hidden spot. No one 
knows where you live; no one knows your whereabouts. It 
wasn’t easy to find you, even after asking a great many people.’’ 

“I’m not hiding, I like it here very much; no one bothers 
me. And what is this mission you’ve been sent on, if I may 
ask?’’ 

‘*Sinee you’re asking . . . But don’t put yourself out to 
give us something to eat. We've eaten—at Torcacita’s home. 
There was enough for all of us. So, be sensible! Sit where we 
can see you and listen to us.’’ 

I couldn’t sit still. I wanted to go back to the corral. 
I heard the hens clucking and this made me want to go and 
get the eggs before the rabbits ate them. 

‘I’m going to collect the eggs,’’ I told them. 

‘*Really, we’ve eaten. Don’t put yourself out for us.”’ 

‘‘T keep two wild rabbits. They eat the eggs if I don’t 
get them. I’ll be right back.’’ 

I went to the corral. 

I was planning not to go back. To walk through the gate 
that led to the mountain and desert that string of dried-up old 
prayer beads. 

I glanced at the heap of stones which I had arranged in a 
corner and thought they looked like a tomb. I decided to re- 
arrange them, throwing them in all directions, scattering them 
everywhere. They were rocks from the river, round stones. I 
could throw them quite far. Old daughters of a thousand 
Judases. They were making me work. I wondered why they 
had come. 

I stopped throwing stones and went back. 

I handed them the eggs. 

‘Did you kill the rabbits? We saw you throwing stones. 
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We'll keep the eggs for later. You shouldn’t have bothered.’ 

‘*Don’t put them in there; not inside your blouses. Do 
you want them to hatch? Put them somewhere outside.’’ 

‘Ah, listen to you, Lueas Lucatero! The way you talk! 
We’re not as hot as all that!” 

‘*T wouldn’t know. But it sure is hot outside.’’ 

I just wanted them to get out; to go somewhere else while 
I tried to think of a way to chase them from my house, to dis- 
courage them from ever wishing to come back. But nothing 
came to me. 

I knew they had been on my trail since January, almost 
since the day Anacleto Morones disappeared. Obviously some- 
one had to tell me that the old women of the Congregation of 
Amula were after me No one else could have cared about the 
fate of Anacleto Morones. And now I had them on my hands. 

I could continue to while away the hours in conversation 
or amuse them in some way or another until it got dark and 
they would have to go. They wouldn’t risk spending the 
night with me. 

Because, at one time, the question came up: when Pon- 
ciano’s daughter declared that they wanted to finish up their 
business to get back early to Amula. That’s when I told them 
not to worry ; there was enough room on the floor and more than 
enough mats for everyone t» sleep on. They all said: anything 
but that! What would people say when they found out they 
had spent the night all alone in my house, and with me there 
besides. Anything but that! 

I tried to make the conversation drag until it got dark, to 
make them forget the idea they had come with. I asked one of 
them : ‘‘How about your husband; what does he say?”’ 

“I don’t have a husband, Lucas. Don’t you remember 
that I was your fiancée? I waited and waited for you; I’m 
still waiting. Then I heard that you got married. And then 
it was too late for me. Nobody wanted me any more.”’ 

‘*Well, all sorts of things came up and kept me very busy. 
But there still is time... ”’ 

**But—but you are married, Lucas, and with the daughter 
of the blessed Child at that. Why must you go on tormenting 
me? I had just about managed to forget about you.”’ 

‘‘Not I. What did you say your name was?”’ 
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‘Nieves; still Nieves. Nieves Garcia. Don’t make me 
ery, Lucas Luecatero. When I think of the promises you made 
me, all those honey-sweet promises. That’s enough to make 
anybody mad.” 

‘Nieves . .. Nieves. How do you want me not to remem- 
ber you? You’re not easy to forget. What a sweet girl you 
were. Of course I remember. I can still feel you here in my 
arms. So sweet; so tender. And your dress; the dress you 
wore when you came to see me. It smelled of camphor. And 
the way you rubbed against me. You hugged me so close, I 
could almost feel you in my bones. I remember.’’ 

“‘Don’t say these things, Lucas. I went to confession yes- 
terday ; you’re making me think evil thoughts. You’re burden- 
ing me with sin.”’ 

‘‘T remember how I kissed you on the back of your knees 
and you said: ‘not there,’ because it tickled. Do you still have 
dimples on the back of your knees?’’ 

‘‘Don’t talk like that, Lucas Lucatero. God will not for- 
give you for what you’ve done to me. He will make you pay 
for it.’ 

‘“Was I bad to you? Did I mistreat you by any chance?’ 

‘“‘T had to throw it away. Don’t make me say it here in 
front of all these people; still, you ought to know: I had to 
throw it away, a little thing like that, like a piece of smoked 
meat. Why should I have wanted it, his father being what 
he was?”’ 

“‘So that’s what happened. I didn’t know. Would you 
all like a little more myrtle water? It won’t take me long to 
make it up. Just stay where you are.’’ 

And I went back to the corral to cut myrtle leaves. I took 
as long as I could. I wanted my ex-fiancée to get over her bad 
humor. 

When I came back she had left. 

‘‘Has she gone?’’ 

‘*Yes, she’s gone. You made her cry.”’ 

‘*T just wanted to talk to her, just to pass the time. Have 
you noticed how dry it is around here this year? I bet in 
Amula you’ve already had rain, haven’t you?”’ 

‘*Yes. The day before yesterday we had a thunderstorm.’”’ 

‘*Yes. It certainly is a good place to live. Plenty of rain; 
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plenty of everything. Up here we never even get to see a cloud. 
believe me. Is Rogaciano still mayor?’ 

‘*Yes, he still is.’’ 

‘‘A good man, Rogaciano.”’ 

‘‘No; he’s no good.’’ 

‘Well, perhaps you’re right. And how is Edelmiro? Does 
he still keep his shop closed?’ 

‘‘Edelmiro is dead, and a good thing too, although one 
shouldn’t say that, I suppose. But he was no good either. 
Another one who spoke evil of the blessed Child Anacleto. He 
said he was an imposter, a quack, and a swindler. But no one 
paid any attention to him and God has punished him. He died 
of rage like the condors.”’ 

**Let’s pray to God that he is in hell.’’ 

‘*And that the devils don’t tire of carrying wood to roast 
him.’’ 

‘*And the same goes for Lirio Lopez, the judge, who sided 
with him and put the blessed Child in jail.” 

Now they were doing the talking. I let them say all 
they had to say. As long as they didn’t concentrate on me, 
everything was fine. But suddenly they asked: 

**Do you want to come with us?’’ 

‘*Where to?’’ 

‘To Amula. That’s why we came... to take you back 
with us to Amula.”’ 

For a moment I wanted to go back to the corral—leave by 
the mountain gate and disappear. Miserable old hags! 

‘*And what on earth do you want me to do in Amula?”’ 

‘‘We want you to accompany us in our prayers. All of 
us in the Congregation of the blessed Child Anacleto have start- 
ed in on a novena to ask that they canonize him for us. You 
are his son-in-law. We need you. We want you to be our wit- 
ness. Our priest advised us to bring someone who had known 
him intimately; who had known him before he became famous 
for his miracles. And who could be more qualified than you? 
You lived close to him; you saw the works of charity he per- 
formed. That’s why we need you, to help us with our project.’’ 

Old careasses. They could have told me sooner. 

“TI can’t come with you,” I told them. ‘‘I have no one 
to look after the house.’’ 
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‘‘Two young girls will look after your house; we thought 
of that. And besides, there’s your wife.’’ 

‘*T no longer have a wife.”’ 

‘*But your wife? The daughter of the blessed Child?’’ 

‘‘She left me. I threw her out.’ 

‘How eould you, Lucas Lucatero? She must be so un- 
happy. So good. So young. And so pretty. Where did you 
send her, Lucas? Did you at least put her in the convent of 
the Repentants?”’ 

‘‘T didn’t put her anywhere. I threw her out. And I’m 
sure she’s not in the convent of the Repentants. She was too 
fond of fun and fairs. She’s probably not far away, unbutton- 
ing someone’s trousers.”’ 

‘‘We don’t believe you, Lucas, not for a moment. She’s 
probably right here, locked up in some room of your house, 
saying her prayers. You’ve always been a great liar, a starter 
of wicked tales. Hermelindo’s poor daughters, don’t you re- 
member, Lucas, they had to go to El Grullo, because people 
whistled the Doves’(*) song every time they showed themselves, 
and only because of the wicked tales you had made up about 
them. One can’t believe a word you say, Lucas Lucatero.” 

‘In that ease, why do you want me to come to Amula?”’ 

‘First you'll go to confession, and then everything will be 
all right. How long has it been since you went to confession?’ 

‘‘Oh, about fifteen years, after the Cristeros(?) almost shot 
me. They stuck a carbine between my shoulder blades and 
made me kneel before the priest. That time I even confessed 
in advance.”’ 

‘*Tf you were not the son-in-law of the blessed Child, we 
would not have come to look for you. We wouldn’t have asked 
anything of you. You have always been a devil, Lucas Luca- 
tero.” 

‘‘T wasn’t Anacleto Morones’ assistant for nothing. He 
was the devil incarnate.”’ 

‘*Don’t be blasphemous.”’ 

‘*You just didn’t know him.’’ 

‘*We knew him as a saint.” 

‘*But not as a peddler of wooden saints?”’ 
‘‘What are you saying, Lucas?’’ 


1) A song for prostitutes 2) Catholic counter-revolutionaries be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 
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‘“‘That’s something you don’t know about; he used to 
peddle saints. At the fairs. In the doors of churches. And 
I earried his pack. We used to go from village to village, one 
behind the other. He walked ahead and I followed, loaded with 
novenas for Saint Pantaleon, Saint Ambrosio, and Saint Paseal. 
They weighed at least three arrobas. 

‘‘One day we met a group of pilgrims. Anacleto was 
kneeling on an ant hill, showing me how the ants won’t sting 
you if you bite your tongue. Just then the pilgrims came by. 
They saw him. They stopped to see the miracle and asked: 
‘How can he stay on the ant hill without the ants stinging him?’ 

‘*He formed a cross with his arms and began telling them 
how he had just come from Rome and how he had brought a 
message and, what is more, a piece of the holy Cross on which 
Christ was crucified. 

‘‘They took him in their arms and carried him in triumph 
to Amula. That was the climax. People threw themselves 
down before him, asking him for a miracle. 

‘‘That’s how it all began. I just stood there, with my 
mouth wide open, watching him manipulate all the pilgrims who 
came to see him.’’ 

‘*You’re nothing but a miserable gossip, and a blasphemer 
besides. What were you before you knew him? A guardian 
of pigstys. And he made you rich. He has given you every- 
thing you have. And after all that you don’t even have a good 
word for him. Ungrateful wretch!” 

*‘T’ll grant him that. I thank him for rescuing me from 
starvation. Still, he was a living devil. May he never be any- 
thing else, wherever he may be.’’ 

‘‘He is in heaven—with the angels—whether you like it 
or not.”’ 

‘‘The last I heard he was in prison.” 

‘‘That was long ago. He escaped. He disappeared with- 
out leaving a trace. Now he is in heaven, in body and soul, and 
from above he gives us his blessing. My daughters! On your 
knees! Let us recite the Forgive us, Oh Lord, so that our 
blessed Child may intercede for us.”’ 

And the old hags knelt down and after each paternoster 
they kissed their scapularies which had a portrait of Anacleto 
Morones embroidered on them. 

It was three in the afternoon. 
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I took advantage of this interlude to go to the kitchen and 
eat a few frijoles. When I came back there were only five 
women left. 

‘*What’s become of the others?’’ I asked. 

Pancha twitched her four-haired moustache and answered : 
‘““They left. They didn’t want to have anything more to do 
with you.”’ 

‘‘Fine. Fewer donkeys, more thistles. Would you like 
some more myrtle water?’’ 

One of them, Filomena, nick-named The Corpse, who hadn’t 
said a word all this time, leaned over one of my flower pots and, 
putting her finger down her throat, gave back all the myrtle 
water she had swallowed, together with pieces of sausage and 
a few grains. 

‘*Keep your myrtle water, blasphemer. I don’t want any- 
thing that comes from you.”’ 

And she placed the egg I had given her on the chair. 

‘‘T don’t want your eggs either. I think I’d better go.”’ 

Now they were only four. 

“‘T feel like vomiting too,’’ Pancha said, ‘‘but I’m con- 
trolling myself. We have to bring you to Amula. No one else 
ean swear to the holiness of the blessed Child. This in itself 
should touch your soul. His image is already in the church. 
{t wouldn’t be right to throw it into the street, just because of 
you.”’ 

‘‘Go find someone else. I don’t want to hold a candle at 
this funeral.” 

“You were almost his son. You inherited the fruit of his 
saintliness. He chose you to perpetuate him; he gave you his 
daughter.”’ 

‘‘Yes. But he gave her to me already perpetuated.’’ 

‘“‘God help me! What things you say. Lucas Lucatero.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s the truth. She was pregnant when he gave her to me. 
At least four months.”’ 

‘‘But she had the odor of sanctity.”’ 

‘‘A real stench! I beat her because she showed her belly 
to anyone who came along, just to show that it was made of 
flesh. She showed her swollen belly, violet with the bulge of 
the child inside. And they laughed. It amused them. Shame- 
less! That was the daughter of Anacleto Morones.”’ 
‘‘Impious! You have no right to say such things. We 
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are going to give you a scapulary to drive out the devil.” 

“*She left with one of them. It seemed that he loved her. 
He only had to say: ‘I’ll risk being the father of your child,’ 
for her to go away with him.’’ 

*‘She was the fruit of the blessed Child. A pure young 
girl. And she was given to you as a gift. You have been the 
possessor of that richness born of sainthood.’’ 

‘*Piffle !” 

‘“What are you saying!’’ 

“In the daughter of Anacleto Morones was the grandson of 
Anacleto Morones.’’ 

“‘You’re making that up to slander him. You’ve always 
been a fabricator.” 

‘*Is that so? And what did the others tell me? He 
emptied this part of the world of all its virgins. He always 
had to have a young girl to watch over his sleep.’’ 

‘*He did that for the sake of purity. He didn’t want to 
soil himself with sin. He wanted to surround himself with 
innocence in order not to stain his soul.’’ 

‘*You think that only because he never asked anyone of 
you.” 

‘‘He asked me,’’ said one of the old women called Mel- 
quiades. ‘‘I’ve watched over his sleep.’’ 

‘And what happened?” 

‘‘Nothing. His miraculous hands covered me at the time 
when one begins to feel the cold. And I was grateful for the 
warmth of his body; but that was all.’’ 

‘*Because you were old. He liked them tender. He loved 
to make their little bones crack; to hear them erack like peanut 
shells.”’ 

‘*You are a doomed atheist, Lucas Lucatero. One of the 
worst.’’ It was the Orphan speaking, the one who cried all the 
time. The oldest of the bunch. She had tears in her eyes, and 
her hands were trembling. 

‘‘T am an orphan, and he comforted me in my state. In 
him I found a father and a mother. He caressed me all 
through the night to console me in my grief.’’ Tears were run- 
ning down her cheeks. 

‘*Well then you have no reason to ery,’’ I told her. 

‘‘My parents died; I was alone. An orphan at the age 
when it is so difficult to find someone to depend on. My only 
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happy night was spent in the Child Anacleto’s consoling arms. 
And you speak evil of him!”’ 

‘*He was a saint!’’ 

‘*Goodness personified !’’ 

‘“We were hoping that you would carry on his work. You 
are his only heir.’’ 

‘* All that he left me was a bag full of the vices of a thou- 
sand Judases, and a crazy old hag. Not as old as you, but 
completely crazy. Fortunately she’s gone. I opened the door 
myself.’’ 

‘‘Heretic! You’re making up pure heresies!’’ 

There were only two women left. The others had gone, 
one behind the other, walking backwards, making signs of the 
cross in my direction, and promising to come back to exorcise 
me. 

‘*You can’t deny that the Child Anacleto performed mira- 
cles,’’ said Anastasio’s daughter. ‘‘You certainly cannot deny 
that.’’ 

‘‘Making babies is no miracle. And that was his strong 
point.” 

‘‘He cured my husband of syphilis.’’ 

*‘T didn’t know you had a husband. Aren’t you Anas- 
tasio’s daughter? Anastasio’s daughter is single, so far as I 
know.”’ 

‘I’m single, but I do have a husband. It’s one thing to 
be a maiden, and another to be single. As you know very well. 
So I’m not a maiden, but I am single.”’ 

‘‘At your age, Micaela!’’ 

‘‘T had to. What good did it do me to be a maiden? I am 
a woman. One should use what one’s been given.’’ 

‘*You’re talking just like Anacleto Morones.”’ 

‘*Yes, he advised it, to cure my hepatitis. So I found 
myself someone; to be fifty years old and still new is a sin.’’ 

‘*Anacleto Morones told you that.’’ 

‘*Yes, he did tell me that, but that’s not what we came 
here for. We came to take you to Amula to testify that he 
was a saint.’’ 

‘‘Why doesn’t someone testify that I’m a saint?’ 

‘*Because you haven’t done any miracles. He cured ny 
husband. I know he did. Have you maybe cured someone of 
syphilis?’’ 
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‘‘No, and I don’t even know what it is.’’ 

“Tt’s like gangrene. He turned purple, and his body was 
covered with chillblains. He couldn’t sleep. All he could see 
was red, as though he were standing at the gate of hell. He 
felt burning pains which made him Ieap. So we went to see 
the Child Anacleto and he cured him. He seared him with a 
flaming red, he anointed the cuts with his saliva, and that 
was all. He was cured. Try and say that that was not a 
miracle.’’ 

‘‘Your husband must have had the measles. They cured 
me of that with saliva too, when I was little. 

‘*As I was saying before, you are doomed and an atheist.’’ 

“It eomforts me to think that Anacleto Morones was worse 
than I.’’ 

‘*He treated you like a son, and you dare... . I don’t want 
to hear another word. I’m going. Are you staying Pancha?’’ 

“‘T’ll stay a little longer. Ill fight the last fight alone.’’ 

‘‘Listen Francisca, now that they’ve all left, you’ll stay and 
sleep with me, won’t you?”’ 

‘‘God forbid! What would people say? All I want to 
do is convince you.” 

‘*Good, let’s convince each other. What can you lose, after 
all? You are already more than old , too old for anyone to 
bother with, much less be polite to.’’ 

‘Yes, but afterwards, there’ll be talk. Afterwards they’ll 
think badly of me.” 

“‘Let them think what they want. What difference does it 
make? Your name will still be Pancha.’’ 

‘‘All right. I’ll stay with you. But only until morning. 
And only if you promise that we go back to Amula together, 
so that I can say I spent the night begging and beseeching you. 
Otherwise, how could I do it?’’ 

“‘Very good. But first, cut these hairs in your moustache. 
I'll get you a pair of scissors.”’ 

‘*How you mock me, Lucas Lueatero. You spend your life 
looking at my faults. Leave my moustache in peace. That way, 
no one will have any suspicions.’’ 

**All right. As you wish.”’ 

* 

As night came on, she helped me to arrange the arbor where 

the hens slept and to gather up the stones which I had scattered 
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all over the corral. We piled them up in the corner where they 
had been before. 

She didn’t have the malice to suspect that Anacleto Morones 
was buried there. Nor that he had died the day he escaped 
from prison, when he came to claim his possessions from me. 

He had come to tell me: ‘‘Sell everything and give me the 
money. I have to go north. I will write you and we can start 
working together again.’’ 

‘““Why don’t you take your daughter?’’ I said to him. 
‘‘That’s all that’s left of what you say belongs to you. Even 
me you’ve ruined with your tricks.”’ 

‘*You’ll come later, both of you, as soon as I send my 
address. We'll settle our affairs there.’’ 

‘*Better to settle them now. Settle them once and for all.’’ 

‘‘T don’t have time to play games,’’ he said. ‘‘Give mea 
what belongs to me. How much money have you saved up?” 

‘‘T have a little, but I’m not giving it to you. You have 
struck me down like Cain, you and your shameless daughter. 
Consider yourself well paid that I keep her.’’ 

He was furious. He stamped his foot, impatient to be on 
his way. 

‘*Rest in peace, Anacleto Morones,’’ I said as I buried him 
and at every trip I took to the river to get stones to pile over 
him : ‘‘You won’t get out of here, Anacleto Morones, even your 
tricks won’t help you out of here.’’ 

And now Pancha was helping me to crush him anew under 
the weight of the stones, never suspecting that Anacleto was 
down there and that I was doing this because I was afraid that 
he would escape his tomb to come and threaten me again. Sly 
as he was, I was sure that he would find a way back to life, a 
way to get out of there. 

‘‘Put some more stones there, Pancha. Pile them up in 
the corner ; I don’t like to see stones all over my corral.’’ 

Later she said to me, as it was already almost morning: 
‘“*You are a calamity, Lucas Lucatero. Not in the least affec- 
tionate. Do you know who was loving?”’ 

**Who?’’ 

‘‘The Child Anacleto. He at least knew how to make 
love.”’ 

(Translated by Ann West.) 
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GLAUCO CAMBON 


An Italian critic, born in 1921, studied 
at Pavia where he received his doctor- 
ate. He was a Fulbright scholar at 
Columbia University in 1951-52 for 
work in American and English literature 
which he presently teaches, as well as 
comparative literature, at the University 
of Michigan. He has done translations of 
Faulkner, R. P. Warren, Dos Passos, 
Huxley, Toynbee, and studies of Joyce, 
Mann, Dylan Thomas, Montale, Stevens, 
Yeats, Quasimodo, among others. He is 
the author of Tematica e sviluppo della 
poesia amcricana which received a lite- 
rary prize in Rome in 1956. His critical 
articles have appeared in Italian 
periodicals and American magazines 
such as Poetry and Sewanee Review. 


QUASIMODO 


HAVING been personally acquainted with Salvatore Quasimodo, 
and owing him an old debt for the 1938 ‘‘Primi Piani’’ edition 
of his verse which helped to keep my mind alive during an 
African period of great difficulty, I find it hard to speak with 
detachment of the man and his work. As Domenico Rea observes 
in a recent article which tries to do him justice, probably Italian 
literary circles would have been less disturbed by the decision 
of the Nobel Prize committee if Quasimodo’s character were a 
bit more engaging. But Quasimodo’s personal traits were all but 
unknown abroad, and the surprise manifested by some non- 
Italian milieux is for the most part due to a lamentable ignor- 
ance of contemporary Italian poetry. I venture to say that the 
choice of Eugenio Montale or Giuseppe Ungaretti, to my mind 
a more sensible one, would have been just as much of a bomb- 
shell here as Quasimodo’s unexpected accolade right now. 
Moravia, of course, is well known as a novelist, and he or Silone 
would have been found a more plausible selection even by people 
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who never heard of his less popular countrymen, the poets. Yet 
they have been introduced to the American reading minority by 
pioneers like Allen Mandelbaum, George Kay, Renato Poggioli, 
Sergio Pacifici, and Sonia Raiziss, although the notice in Time 
(November 2), speaking for the majority, conveniently ignores 
the fact. (Quasimodo was an ideal target for its artillery, 
combining in his person the esoteric intellectual and the Com- 
munist sympathizer!) Against the equivocations of such 
cultural isolationism, I cannot but defend the much resented 
Sicilian poet, though I would not go to the extent of accepting 
him wholesale as does a more generous colleague, Mr. C. M. 
Bowra, i:\ the November 15 New York Times Book Review. 

Any discussion of Quasimodo’s poetry will have to center 
on the transition from his pre-war ‘‘hermetice” style, shared by 
a whole generation of Italian writers, to his post-war expression 
largely, but not exclusively, affected by the themes of social 
protest. This seems to many critics, like Spagnoletti (Antologia 
della poesia italiana 1900-1949 or Anceschi (Lirica del Nove- 
cento), a dubious metamorphosis, in view of his direction: an 
increasing externalization of subject-matter, surrender to 
rhetoric, a growing opacity of language best exemplified by the 
1956 collection I? falso e vero verde (The False and the True 
Green). (Even so, one didn’t quite expect Quasimodo to emu- 
late Vineenzo Monti by hymning the Soviet sputnik in terms 
comparable to that neoclassicist’s rhetorical celebration of the 
Montgolfier balloon). These flaws have been kindly ignored by 
Bowra in his article, perhaps because Italian verse sounds so 
melodious to him that he cannot always distinguish ‘‘the false 
green’’ from the real; but they unfortunately exist, and they 
show that the poet has misunderstood his own vocation to that 
extent. His spirited posteript to the 1956 volume, advocating an 
espousal of public causes to overcome the literary narcissism of 
the hermetic school, sounds distressingly unconvincing when set 
against the accompanying achievement. This plea for political 
commitment, incidentally enlisting Dante among its sponsors 
from the other world, has done more harm than good to Quasi- 
modo in responsible literary circles. One thinks of the perhaps 
skeptical, but certainly nobly independent, attitude of uncom- 
mitted Montale in a poem ealled ‘‘Piccolo testamento,’’ also 
published in La bufera e altro (The Storm and others): this 
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poet’s refusal to cater to either ‘‘black or red cleries,’’ his 
dramatic fidelity to the person as such, ‘‘a faith that was fought,/ 
a hope that burned slower/ than a hard log on the hearth... ”’ 
But Quasimodo, problem child of modern Italian poetry, is 
not to be reduced to his blunders. The ideological flourish can 
never obscure the sincerity with which he lived the war experi- 
ence, limpidly registered in Giorno dopo giorno (Day after 
Day) (1947). No Italian of any generation will remain indif- 
ferent to poems like ‘‘Alle fronde dei salici’’ (On the Willow 
Branches) ; ‘19 gennaio 1944’’; ‘‘Milano, agosto 1943” : 


Invano ¢cerchi tra la polvere, 
povera mano, la citta é morta. 


(In vain you search the dust, 
forlorn hand, the city is dead.) 


For these lines, nourished by Quasimodo’s familiarity with the 
classical poets he so sensitively translated, reveal the writer as 
a transfixed witness of horror, under aerial bombardments, 
among the sinister marks of civil war: 


E come potevamo noi cantare 

con il piede straniero sopra il cuore, 

fra i morti abbandonati nelle piazze 
sull’erba dura di ghiaccio, al lamento 
d’agnello dei fanciulli, all’urlo nero 

della madre che andava incontro al figlio 
erocifisso sul palo del telegrafo? 


(And how indeed were we to sing 

with the alien foot upon our heart, 
among the dead abandoned in the squares 
on the ice-hardened grass, at the lamb-like 
lamentation of children, at the dark shriek 
of the mother who went to meet her son 
crucified on the telegraph pole?) 


The ending of this particular poem, ‘‘Alle fronde dei salici,’’ 
intentionally recalls the Bible, with its ‘‘lyres’’ hanging from 
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the willows that one associates with the rivers of Babylon; but 

this image works in a deeper way by reverberation, since those 

traditional instruments ‘‘swaying” in the wind visually evoke 

the hanged partisan mentioned before. The diction is much less 

experimental than the hermetic verse of the Thirties and of Ed ' 
é subito sera (And Suddenly It’s Evening) (1942), but it allows . 
a singing voice and piercing images that rely on expressionist 

directness (the howling mother, the crucified partisan). The 

accent of unmistakable truth rings likewise in ‘‘19 gennaio 1944”’ 

which describes the city under the pall of war: 


... cani che urlano dagli orti 
ai colpi di moschetto delle ronde 
per le vie deserte. Qualeuno vive. 
Forse qualeuno vive. Ma noi, qui, 
chiusi in ascolto dell’antica voce, 
cerchiamo un segno che superi la vita, 
Voscuro sortilegio della terra, 
dove anche fra le tombe di macerie 
Yerba maligna solleva il suo fiore. 


ce a cI NR SNR Din RS NAPE AR nr 


(... dogs howling from the orchards 
at the rifle shots of the patrols 
along deserted streets. Somebody lives. 
Perhaps somebody lives. But we, here, 
closed inside to receive the ancient voice, 
are looking for a sign that transcends life, 
the secret sorcery of the earth, 
where even among the entombing heaps of rubble 
wild weeds raise their bitter flower.) , 


And then there are ‘‘Neve’’ (Snow), a worthy companion piece, 
and ‘‘Lettera’’ (Letter), on love in time of war, with its throb- 
bing pauses that mimic the heart. There is ‘‘S’ode ancora il 

mare” (Still Hearing the Sea), a love poem skilfully played on 
| an end-sequence harmonizing in alliterative continuity words 
like ‘‘memoria,’’ ‘‘murmure’’ and ‘‘mare.’’ ‘‘Dalla rocea di 


Bergamo alta’’ (From Bergamo’s High Rock), is another piece 
that voices his special quality. But ‘‘Elegia’’ clearly addresses 
the moon in Montalian tones : 
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. . e solitaria volgi 
verso il nord, dove ogni cosa corre 
senza luce alla morte, e tu resisti. 


(... and in solitude you turn 
towards the north, where everything races 
lightless to death—and you resist.) 


The keyword here is ‘‘resisti’’—a verb pivotally used by Mon- 
tale in ‘‘Dora Markus,’’ ‘‘Casa dei Doganieri,’’ ‘‘Due nel cre- 
puscolo,’’ and elsewhere. Montalian turns of phrase occur in 
several Quasimodo poems, like ‘‘Davanti al simulacro d’Ilaria 
del Carretto’’ (‘‘Gli amanti vanno lieti . . . Non hanno pieta’’ : 
compare Montale’s ‘‘ Eastbourne,’’ with its ‘‘La festa/ non ha 
pieta’’), or ‘‘La dolce collina’’ (‘‘Forse in quel volto a spirali 
serrate/ s’affidava il mio deluso ritorno... ’’), or ‘‘La mura- 
glia’ (‘‘Tu ricordi questo luogo .. .’’), or ‘‘Forse il cuore.” 
This does not dispose of Quasimodo’s marked originality, of 
course, but then why write that inimical poem ‘‘A un poeta 
nemico’’ included in the 1956 collection, where our Sicilian poet 
sees himself as a Count Ugolino crunching away at his Northern 
rival’s skull? 

Quasimodo’s debt to Montale is at least as great as to Un- 
garetti, but he insists on a repudiation that is primarily a self- 
repudiation, an extreme endeavour of death and rebirth. It is 
his privilege, to be sure, to bury his own hermetic phase and 
strive for plainer expression, if he resents the isolation that a 
more concentrated language entails or if he just thinks that it 
is played out; and in this sense his career parallels Paul 
Eluard’s. Leftist commitment becomes a haven of salvation for 
the embattled intellectual who now finds it unsatisfactory, or 
even a guilty thing, to speak only to the few. But Quasimodo 
lacks the revolutionary fire of a Blok, a Yesenin, a Mayakovsky, 
who embraced communism as the great hope of liberation with- 
out succumbing to party clichés in their poetry. Therefore his 
transition from the hermeticism of poems like ‘‘Oboe sommerso’’ 
or ‘‘Lamento d’un fraticello d’icona’’ to the ‘‘publie’’ diction of 
things like ‘‘Laude’’ (a shrili adaptation of Jacopone da Todi’s 
style to Mussolini’s execution) fails to convince us, and if real 
poetry has remained in his later books it is because of his long 
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conversation with the (reek and Roman poets, without which 
he could not have written remarkable compositions like ‘‘Ilaria 
del Carretto,’’ or ‘‘Il traghetto.’’ 

Two forces were at work in his style already in Ed é subito 
sera: the scarring compression that shrinks lines, 4 la Ungaretti, 
to concentrate on loaded individual words, and the singing voice 
that seeks an extended cadence, and therefore a simpler tradi- 
tional vision. With Giorno dopo giorno, the latter tendency has 
become stronger making for elegy, and even in the 1949 collec- 
tion La vita non é sogno (Life is not a Dream), itself a polemical] 
title, it still proves capable of eliciting fine things like ‘‘ Quasi 
un madrigale.’’ But extrinsic political themes dilute and un- 
dermine most of the rest, even if the 1956 poem on the Auschwitz 
crematory ovens exhibits an arresting play on Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses (the modern metamorphosis being of men and things 
into smoke). 

Another insidious enemy that has often penetrated Quasi- 
modo’s defenses, both before and after the war, is preciosity. 
“‘Di fresea donna riversa in mezzo ai fiori’’? (Of a Lovely 
Woman among Flowers), or ‘‘O miei dolei animali’? (Oh my 
Sweet Animals), could be telling examples. This is the labored 
style Spagnoletti finds also in interesting pieces like ‘‘Strada 
di Agrigentum,’’ and certainly Quasimodo, with his Southern 
ear for words, has to struggle harder than others to conquer 
this particular temptation. But when all is said, few critics 
will dispute the originality of his best hermetie work. <A haiku- 
like piece comes to mind: 


Ognuno sta solo sul euor della terra 
trafitto da un raggio di sole: 
ed é subito sera. 


(Everybody stands alone on the heart of the earth 
transfixed by a sunbeam : 
and suddenly it’s evening.) 


Or the two middle, stanzas of ‘‘Salina d’inverno’”’ (Saltern in 
Winter), capturing the metaphysical sense of a Sicilian seascape 
in terms of water changing into an incorruptible form, under 
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the ‘‘inhuman transit’’ of migratory birds through a cold empti- 
ness. Or ‘‘Gia la pioggia é con noi’’ (Already the Rain is with 
Us), with this memorable ending : 


Ancora un anno é bruciato, 
senza un lamento, senza un grido 
levato a vineere d’improvviso un giorno. 


(Still one more year has burned up, 
without a moan, without a ery 
raised to conquer suddenly a day.) 


These gestures are true, and they find an appropriate accent. 
Compressed or dislocated diction here is no hindrance, for it 
achieves its own kind of immediacy, as it undoubtedly does in 
‘‘Vento a Tindari’’ (Wind at Tindari), a favorite piece with 
many of us, and in ‘‘E la tua veste é bianca’? (And You are 
Dressed in White), as in many poems inspired by his homesick- 
ness for the Sicilian homeland, for example ‘‘In luce di cieli”’ 
(Under the Light of Skies) : 


Nell’isola morta, 
lasciato da ogni cuore 
che udiva la mia voce, 
posso restare murato. 


(In the dead island, 
forsaken by every heart 
that heard my voice, 

I ean remain walled in.) 


The mythical island of his childhood, the Eden he had to 
leave when he came North to make a living, the Sicily of Pelasgic, 
Greek, Arab, and Swabian memories, has been the cradle of one 
more problem child. The island itself, with its rebellious atti- 
tude toward ‘‘the Continent’’ whose language it shares, is a 
problem island, the Ireland of Italy. It is this dialectic of sepa- 
ratism and shared culture that makes the Sicilians so restless, 
secretive, and creative; they are the Irishmen of Italy also be- 
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cause of the impressive literature they have contributed to our 
language, from Verga to Pirandello, Vittorini, Quasimodo him- 
self, and Prince Tomasi di Lampedusa, author of this year’s 
posthumous revelation (J/ Gattopardo an eloquent illustration 
of my thesis on Sicilian culture). When Quasimodo dreams of 
his native land, blasted by a glorious sun, ha emerges success- 
fully from mere literature; and then we need not take him at 
his word when he affirms that ‘‘life is no dream.” For, no 
matter how strongly he believes in his political awakening, he 
will never be able to wake from this one deep dream. Beyond 
questions of changed style or literary polemic, Sicily is what 
makes him real. 


Ann Arbor, November 1959. 


FUTURE ISSUES 
OF CHELSEA 
WILL FEATURE: 


THE WOMEN, a long, long short story by Pierre Gascar. 

Poetry from Germany, Greece, Russia, Spain, Argentina, Italy, 
Wales, Denmark and America: Kastner, Piontek, Krolow, Kafavis, 
Mayakovsky, Lorca, Machado, Hernandez, Jimenez, Pavese, Gatto, 
Ciardi, Davydd ap Gwilynn, et al. 
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HAWK’S WELL PRESS 
Tales of Angels, Spirits and 
Demons by Martin Buber. 
Fighting Terms, poems by 
Thom Gunn. The Lovely 
Quarry, poems by Seymour 
Faust — NEW: POEMS 
FROM THE FLOATING 
WORLD, a tiny guide to the 
poetry of the new imagina- 
tion. In compact format, this 
book presents 13 poems by 
modern poets who have ‘‘re- 
entered the floating world of 
things without names in the 
dizzying effort to re-discover 
and to develop a basic imagi- 
nation.”’ A _ significant force 
in contemporary European 
and South American poetry, 
the concept of a ‘‘primitive 
image language’’ is today in- 
fluencing the work of an in- 
creasing number of young 
American poets and sparking 
“a new underground renais- 
sance of modern American 
verse.’’ Poets included in 
the floating world are: NE- 
RUDA, ALBERTI, BRE- 
TON, PAUL CELAN and 
GUNNAR EKELOF; and 
among the Americans: Robert 
Bly, Jerome Rothenberg, De- 
nise Levertoy and James 
Wright. 

POEMS FROM THE FLOAT- 
ING WORLD §are available 
for 25/c (including postage) 
from HAWK’s WELL PRESS 
50, Broadway, New York 4, 
New York. 
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Literary Histories of Spain & Latin America 


Maria Teresa Babin—PANORAMA DE LA 
CULTURA PUERTORRIQUENA $7.00 


Francisco Manrique Cabrera—HISTORIA DE LA 
LITERATURA PUERTORRIQUENA 6.00 


Angel Flores—HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA DEL 
CUENTO Y LA NOVELA EN HISPANO- 
AMERICA 8.00 


Carlos D. Hamilton—HISTORIA DE LA LITERA- 
TURA HISPANO-AMERICANA~—In Press 


Gloria Giner de los Rios & Laura Giner de Garcia 
Lorca—INTRODUCCION A LA CIVILIZA- 
CION ESPANOLA 10.00 


Emilio Gonzalez Lopez—HISTORIA DE LA 
CIVILIZACION ESPANOLA 10.00 


Jose Garcia Lopez—HISTORIA DE LA LITERA- 
TURA ESPANOLA 10.00 


Published by 
LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Spanish Book Center 
249 West 13th Street, New York 11 
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Something NEW in mass Communications .. . 
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the NEW 
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WBAI-FM 


a non-commercial, listener-subscription 

radio station for the New York area. 

Free to explore the entire range of opinion and 

to program the best in music and drama. 
HA 
“For courageous venture into the lightly-trafficked field of thought- 
ful broadcasting, for its demonstration that mature entertainment 
plus ideas constitute public service broadcasting at its best,” the 
George Foster Peabody Award for public service, radio’s highest 


honor, was given to the Pacifica Foundation’s KPFA in 1957. 
TNUUNAUUUAEAANUALAA VAT UAT 


WBAI is owned by Pacifica Foundation. This is the non-profit 
corporation which for ten years has operated California’s famous, 
pioneering listener-subscription station, KPFA, and more recently 


To: WBAI 30 East 39th STREET NEW YORK 16, N.Y. Phone 

OXford 7-2288. Please enter me as a charter subscriber to the 

non-commercial programs of WBAI, and send me the Folio, your 

bi-weekly program guide. 

Subscriber ; Participating ... $100.00 
Sponsor 


PRWOO bisiccc&e. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


HORMiAS ISA URRUAO AMULET 


Contributions and Bequests to WBAI are Tax-Deductible 








NOONDAY ORIGINAL PAPERBACKS — Spring 1960 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF MICHELANGELO 

Translated and with an introduction by Joseph Tusiani 
For the first time, all the lyric poems of Michelangelo, to- 
gether with new translations of all the sonnets and madrigals. 
April. $1.65 ($5.00 cloth). 
MIRRORS FOR SMALL BEASTS 

Ursule Molinaro 
Charming poems, by an editor of Chelsea, about 33 small 
beasts who, like everyone else, think themselves the center of 
the universe. Woodcuts by Nancy Webb. Ready now. $1.25. 
THE MAGICIAN OF LUBLIN 

Isaac Bashevis Singer 
Major novel—set in late 19th-century Poland—by the cele- 
brated author of Satan in Goray and Gimpel the Fool and 
Other Stories. March. $1.45 ($3.50 cloth). 
THE GLASS BEES 

Ernst Juenger 
Novel by this major German writer, dramatizing the human 
condition in a world of automation. April. $1.45 ($3.50 
cloth ). 
GREAT ESSAYS BY NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 
Leo Hamalian and Edmond L. Volpe, editors. Essays by 30 
Nobel laureates, on literature, science, history, and philosophy. 
March. $1.95 ($5.00 cloth). 
A READER’S GUIDE TO JOSEPH CONRAD 

Frederick Karl 
Latest addition to Noonday’s Reader’s Guide series. Covers 
all Conrad’s works. March. $1.65 ($5.00 cloth). 
ARTISTS AT WORK 

Bernard Chaet 
Interviews with painters, sculptors, draftsmen, printmakers 
and manufacturers of artists’ supplies concerning materials and 
techniques. Illustrated. April. $1.65 ($5.00 cloth). 
TOWARD MODERN SCIENCE 

Robert M. Palter, editor 
Essays, by leading contemporary scientists, on Ancient, 
Medieval, and Renaissance science—covering astronomy, phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology, and medicine. April. $1.65 ($5 


cloth). 
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